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‘AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
MAGAZINE OF ART” 


There are few subjects more fascinating 
or interesting than the study of the uncon- 
scious art of a primitive people. The 
prospective collector plays no part in its 
creation. It is fundamentally honest and 
portrays with greater accuracy than the 
historian the life, thought and customs of 
its creators. 


THE ARTS is particularly fortunate in 
having secured Mr. Alain Locke, Professor 
of Philosophy at Howard University, to 
write on the subject of Primitive African 
Art. Mr. Locke is equipped to write sym- 
pathetically and with understanding on this 
subject and no one interested should miss 
his scholarly essay appearing in THE 
ARTS for February. His article is illus- 
trated with 13 reproductions, and is based 
on the exhibition of African art now being 
held at The New Art Circle. 


Wherever art is created or discussed THE 
ARTS is read. Published monthly it covers 
all phases of ancient and modern art with- 
out fear or prejudice. Approximately fifty 
reproductions in each issue. 


50c a Copy $5 a Year 


THE ARTS PUBLISHING CORP. 
19 East 59th Street New York City 
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should read every month the fascinating 
articles in 
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The CONNOISSEUR will surprise and 
delight you. Its beautiful full page 
colour plates are a delight to the eye; 
its keen authenticity and the wide variety 
of its contents, a constant source of 
interest. 


We shall be glad to send you a sample 
copy on request. 
THE CONNOISSEUR PUBLICATIONS 
OF AMERICA, LTD. 


18 East 53rd Street New York 
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PRIZE OFFER FOR PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 
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Fourth— 100 


The last three— 50 each 


The plays must be at least three acts, comedies, melo-dramas or serious plays. The 
costuming and settings should be simple; the plots clearly defined; the plays free from 
objectionable features. 
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the event of a tie for any of the prizes, a prize of the amount offered will be awarded 
to each of the tying contestants. 


Detailed information sent upon request. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Florence Vandamm 





GuTHRIE McCLiintTic, the new di- 
rector of the Actors’ Theatre, and one 
of the most distinguished of American 
directors. 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


The Censor and Mediocrity—Mr. Mantle’s Best 
Plays and Some American Seasons—Chicago’s 
New Plans—Other Notes 


ers as saying that the American theatre needs a censor, an 

that somebody in the line of the English censor would be 
desirable. Because, he adds, in England the censor really has very 
little to do, there being no English plays on doubtful subjects and 
only an occasional political discussion requiring deletion. The di- 
rect answer to this suggestion we find in the January issue of The 
London Mercury in an article on English Theatrical Production by 
Mr. Milton Waldman, which says, “The lover of the drama who 
has had opportunities of seeing numerous and representative produc- 
tions abroad, on the continent and in America, is left with the dis- 
tinct impression that there is something dowdy about the English 
stage, an ineradicable tendency to the mediocre.” And again, “I do 
not know whether it be cause or effect, but the parallel fact that 
[our] playwrights have never, as a body, enjoyed the same intel- 
lectual status as on the continent, since Shakespeare’s day, is equally 
obvious. By this I do not mean that equal recognition has not been 
afforded them. It is merely that, at any given time, the dramatists 
for the stage have been inferior, as writers, to the poets and nov- 
elists, whereas on the continent the reverse has frequently been true. 
When Farquhar wrote, there were Milton and nearly a score of 
others of incomparably greater literary importance. Congreve and 
Vanbrugh are not, perhaps, so greatly inferior to their contempo- 
raries of the pen, although neither, I think, is so important as 
Dryden or Swift or Pope. But thereafter came Fielding and Rich- 
ardson and Johnson and Boswell as against Sheridan, and Gold- 
smith the poet and novelist as against the author of She Stoops to 
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Conquer and The Good-Natured Man. Then for a hundred years, 
while the English lyric and the English novel rose to the very 
heights of excellence, not one dramatist arose fit to be mentioned 
with even the lesser of his writing contemporaries. Virtually the 
only plays composed were by poets, and most of these were inferior 
as literature as well as unplayable as plays. Then came the revival 
in the ’nineties, with Wilde, Jones and Pinero—the first at least 
an excellent writer of comedies, but small as compared with James, 
Conrad, Hardy and Meredith. In our own day, Mr. Shaw is justly 
held in as high esteem as any living English author—but it would 
be difficult to find another dramatist who commands the same intel- 
lectual admiration. And both these outstanding figures of recent 
English drama are not, it must be repeated, native Englishmen.” 
It is only fair to Mr. Waldman to admit that his article is simply 
a straightforward plea for the producer in the theatre and has no 
intention whatever of arguing, as we make it argue in the passages 
chopped out of it, that a censored theatre will always be a mediocre 
theatre, conspicuous by the absence of great playwrights. To their 
contemporaries artists always seem to be iconoclasts, because they 
are ahead of their time. The greatest artists are the final victims 
of all theatre censorship; they will never submit their thinking to 
the two-penny morals or the opportunist politics of a censor (in 
Restoration days, for instance, censorship was purely political) ; so 
when a censor comes into the theatre, they desert it altogether. 
America withheld freedom from its theatre for over two centuries. 
The American theatre is suffering today from the sudden license 
of an adolescent art just set free from too-taut apron strings. If 
it is not left free to do its own thinking today—free even of Mr. 
Ames’ gentle and genteel dictatorship—it will never come to an 
independent maturity. 


This is the seventh year that Burns Mantle has made the world 
of the theatre his debtor by his compilation of the season’s news in 
a year book of the stage. The Best Plays of 1925-1926 has four 
introductory essays: the first, Mr. Mantle’s résumé of the season in 
New York; the second, the season in Chicago by the editor of The 
Chicago Journal, the third and fourth, the season in San Francisco 
and in southern California. A study of these records is not as 
humiliating to New York as it might be, is not as complimentary 
to the much alive middle west and the creative far west as it should 
be. Mr. Hall of Chicago says, “We face eastward when we pray 
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for the drama’s nepenthe; our orisons are directed to Shubert and 
Erlanger, and in them and their brethren we put our trust.” And 
the critic from Los Angeles beginning: “This has been an excellent 
year for musical comedy” has nothing better to say for drama in 
Los Angeles than this—‘“The second characteristic of our dramatic 
year is the increased number of long runs. As a hold-over from 
jast year, White Collars ran on well over a thousand performances. 
Aside from this second Abie’s Irish Rose, the record is held by White 
Cargo.” Mr. Hall argues that the prevalence of absentee landlord- 
ism in the amusement field of Chicago is a fatal obstruction to what- 
ever impulse that city might have toward the origin of its enter- 
tainment. But that is nonsense! Chicago could perfectly well estab- 
lish itself as a second producing center (Germany has half a dozen) 
if the impulse for creative production, direction and organization 
was there. With its boundless wealth and energy, its millions of 
inhabitants, and its daily thousands of transients it is distinctly a 
discredit to Chicago to write of this “second best theatrical auction 
block in America” that “all the plays which were born with the 
slightest prospect of ever escaping the confines of Chicago’s quad- 
rangular loop were played by peripatetic New Yorkers, were written, 
cast, and financed chiefly by persons to whom Pittsburgh is a western 
city, and lived their few or many nights and afternoons here with a 
heartache for the Atlantic littoral.” The only encouraging note in 
Chicago’s review is the paragraph about the new Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, of which Thomas Wood Stevens is 
the director, and which in spite of the ups and downs of a first 
season had a fine record. After the first American performance of 
John Galsworthy’s The Forest, the Goodman Theatre turned to 
an exacting schedule. “It gave the first American performances of 
Sierra’s Spanish comedy, 4 Romantic Young Lady, staged Mary 
Aldis’ dramatization of John T. McCutcheon’s narrative cartoons, 
An Heir at Large with cartoon scenery and with intentional carica- 
ture; produced for the first time on this continent Georg Kaiser’s 
curious and futile Gas; played Moliére’s Don Juan with exquisite 
relish and coupled it with Shaw’s Man of Destiny; added Alexandra 
Carlisle to the company as guest star to act the name part in Mase- 
field’s The Tragedy of Nan and recruited Whitford Kane to stage 
and act Bottom in a revival of Shakespeare’s 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” In southern California, too, the redeeming features of the 
season seem to have come from the so-called “Community theatres” 
—the Lobero Theatre of Santa Barbara and the Pasadena Com- 
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munity Playhouse. Besides several new plays, some of which were 
later produced in New York, and many first western productions 
of such New York successes as The Green Goddess, The Swan, The 
Show Shop, The Potters, and Peer Gynt (the latter the outstanding 
success of the year), the Community Playhouse runs an experimental 
theatre, the Playbox, where seven productions were given. It seems 
no wonder that the city of Pasadena acknowledged its indebtedness 
to the Playhouse this Spring by awarding to its director, Gilmor 
Brown, the Arthur Noble Medal for community service. 

The plays which Mr. Mantle has chosen for New York last year 
are Craig’s Wife, The Great God Brown, The Green Hat, The 
Dybbuk, The Enemy, The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, The Bride of 
the Lamb, Young Woodley, The Butter and Egg Man and The 
Wisdom Tooth—not the ten best, perhaps, in purely literary qual- 
ity and not so intended by Mr. Mantle, but rather the ten which, 
well-written and well-acted, met with a considerable public response 
and so represent, as well as any arbitrary choice can, “the trend and 
character of the season as a whole.”’ Mr. Mantle analyzes that trend 
somewhat in the paragraphs he writes about the first four plays 
of his choice. “The awarding of the Pulitzer prize to Mr. George 
Kelly this season pays deserved tribute to a keenly observant study 
of character and to this author’s superior technical proficiency as 
a dramatist. Craig’s Wife was, I believe, the most popular choice 
of a prizewinner the Pulitzer committee has yet made. Mr. Kelly 
barely missed winning the prize with The Show-Off in 1924, and 
the recollection of his failure then added materially to the popu- 
larity of his success this year. The Great God Brown, employing 
for the first time a modernized use of the Greek mask, is so typically 
O’Neill that it stands alone as a contribution to the dramatic litera- 
ture of America. Its spiritual quality rather than its dramatic 
content, I feel, represents this writer at his best. The Green Hat 
may be classified frankly as one of the best of the popular successes 
my collaborator, the playgoing public, was pleased to endorse. 
Michael Arlen’s vogue as a novelist was at its height at the time of 
its production, and the play is thoroughly representative of what the 
public wanted at the moment. The Dybbuk is, in a sense, foreign 
to our native taste. Yet it was so outstanding a success, so finely repre- 
sentative of a type of religious folk play likely to figure prominently 
in the future that I consider it entitled to inclusion.” 


There are things in the wind which seem to indicate a change 
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before Mr. Mantle makes his record for 1927. Already Chicago 
is on its toes and theatre news-notes every week indicate the desire 
of Chicago theatre owners and producers to start something on their 
own. One project seems, in fact, already off to a good start, if 
the record made by an active press agent is a fair indication of 
what is actually happening. The advance announcements of the 
Chicago Play Producing Company contain, on the one hand—in 
one capacity or another—most of the big names in the American 
theatre, and, on the other hand, a long list of names of importance 
to life in Chicago. Together they should be able to accomplish 
something. But Chicago has made such lists before and not developed 
their possibilities. Both producer and public must prove their 
faith this time before the world will believe that Chicago intends 
to establish a theatre freedom of its own. The first two plays 
announced by the Play Producing Company are Periphery by 
Franz Langer, a Czech playwright, a work which Reinhardt has 
just produced in Berlin and which a German theatre paper calls a 
“nackende seelendrama,” and Eugene O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed, 
concerning the production of which the press agent quotes Norman- 
Bel Geddes as saying that, compared to it, The Miracle was child’s 
play. One of the most interesting features of the announcement 
is that the production of Lazarus Laughed will be made in the 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre with the cooperation 
of their permanent company. Such pooling of resources augurs 
well for the new venture, for in the theatre as elsewhere it is an 
often neglected truism that there is strength in unity. 


Susan Glaspell’s name is mentioned twice in the news this month 
—once by the Civic Repertory Theatre, who announce The /n- 
heritors in their repertory, the other by the Provincetown Play- 
house with a note of a new play, The Comic Artist. Nothing could 
be more welcome to the American theatre than Miss Glaspell’s 
return to its service after too many years of absence. . . . Philip 
Carr, who writes from Paris for The London Observer, says that 
there is more agitation at the moment over the politics of the 
Comédie Francaise than over any of the grave questions of the 
stabilization of the franc or the civil war in China. A year ago, 
M. Silvain, the doyen of the theatre company, was compulsorily 
retired and M. de Féraudy won his position. Silvain made a 
fight against his retirement and has just won his appeal. ‘The 
consequent volcanic nature of the atmosphere at the Francaise,” 
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says Mr. Carr, “can be imagined. Indeed, I have heard a polli- 
tician declare that he would gladly face the problems of any De- 
partment of the Government, but that the fact of being the respon- 
sible head of the Comédie Francaise would lead him to refuse, 
under any circumstances, the portfolio of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts.” ... New “Ufa Palaces” are being built 
in Berlin every day, they say, to house the ever increasing audience 
for the cinema. And yet this is an exceptionally good theatrical 
season in Berlin and houses are crowded. In both Vienna and 
Berlin English plays continue popular, especially with the aid of 
Reinhardt. In Vienna, Reinhardt has also had great success with 
Somerset Maugham’s Victoria, at the Theater in der Josefstadt, with 
Lilly Darvash in the role of Victoria, and a cast that includes 
Romanoftsky, Hugo Thimig and his sons, Hermann and Hans. 

. . From Holland comes the report that Reinhardt is planning 
to found a school of the theatre in Vienna either by enlarging 
the course he is now giving at the Academy of Music or by start- 
ing a new school adjoining it. He will use either the Schloss- 
theater or the Redoutensaal as a studio. . . . Sybil Thorndike, 
playing Macbeth with Henry Ainley in London, in settings by 
Charles Ricketts, is said to show in the part all the qualities 
that have given her her reputation, “a stern splendor, a powerful 
and variable voice, great force in attack, and a vigorous command 
of the savagery of emotion.” . . . Pitoéff in Paris is doing Hamlet 
in silver settings, and Gemier, director of the Odéon, speaks the 
Hamlet soliloquy from the middle of the audience. . . . The arts 
of the theatre are well represented in New York exhibitions this 
month. Stanley Nott and the New York Drama League have 
cooperated in an exhibition of prints of the Eighteenth Century 
theatre, including, among other things, a remarkable set of tinsel 
prints and some fine clowns. The Brooklyn Museum has on exhi- 
bition Gordon Craig wood-cuts and a collection of historic cos- 
tumes. And at the New Art Circle, there is the Blondiau-Theatre 
Arts Collection of Primitive African Art, including a large show- 
ing of Congo masks, a fine dancer’s costume, and varied ceremonial 
equipment. . . . With the sale of the Klaw Theatre, Marc Klaw, 
for a generation one of the leading figures in the New York show 
business, seems definitely to have retired from active participation 
in the field. . . . Milan has an artistic rival to La Scala this 
winter in the Fratinellis, three Italian clowns who have been a 
centre of Paris show life for some years. 
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FRONTIERS IN THE THEATRE 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


HILE a national frontier in no way marks the limit of 

a dramatist’s appeal it does, to a very considerable ex- 

tent, define his work. For the dramatist, in spite of all 
temptations to belong to other nations, is, at heart, the product of his 
race. He inherits its temperament, shares its spirit, and reflects, even 
if unwittingly, something of its point of view. His material springs 
from the life that surrounds him, and the more devoted he may be to 
photographic realism the more numerous are the surface details he 
uses to suggest reality to his native audiences. When he emerges as 
a figure knowing no frontiers, who is at home before publics to whom 
his little sign-posts of truth may pass unrecognized, he does so by 
digging under the idiosyncrasies of racial differences until he strikes 
emotions that are fundamental to all mankind. Even when his theme 
is international, however, the dramatist never loses his national ac- 
cent. Nor, at his best, does he try to do so. Instead he becomes the 
exponent of his race by writing so authentically of the thing he knows 
that he can interest all audiences by its basic truth. For that reason, 
the theatre becomes a universal art even in its most parochial mo- 
ments, and, for that reason, too, its very parochialisms have a rich 
charm of their own. The possibilities of such trimmings are limitless 
and offer the eternal variants of the restricted number of fundamen- 
talemotions. They provide the outward garnishings that particular- 
ize the work of dramatists and designers, actors and directors, and 
that reveal how aware these craftsmen are of reality. They are the 
spice of the theatre without which it is apt to be tasteless. In even 
the barest outlines of plot these parochialisms crop out, betraying a 
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national slant on a universal situation. They father such genre stud- 
ies as Chicago, The Barker and In Abraham’s Bosom at the same 
time that they are behind the very special power of the Habima 
Players and the very special charm of the Guitrys. In short, they 
form the basis of those differences in racial idiom that make for inter- 
est in the theatre and that have given such a particular zest to many 
of the productions of the month. 

In The Silver Cord, for example, Sidney Howard has treated a 
universal question in a way that is peculiarly American. Writing 
of the strong hold of a widowed mother over her two sons, Mr. 
Howard supplies a distinctly American home as the basis of his prob- 
lem. His mother rules not by the reverence or respect due to the 
continental matriarch, but by the more insidious weapon of senti- 
mentality. She has pictured herself as an invalid, suffering from 
convenient heart attacks, and thus gained pity as a means to sover- 
eignty. She has made herself a willing martyr to her boys, denying 
herself no sacrifice that might worm her way into their hearts, and 
missing no opportunity to remind them of their obligations to her. 
Not content with holding them close to her as children, she tries to 
hold them close to her as men. She can forgive Robert his affair 
with an actress, even though it was an expensive one, but she cannot 
forgive him for being engaged to Hester, any more than she can 
tolerate the thought of David’s being married to Christina. By every 
unfair device known to “Mother’s Day” she sets to work to recap- 
ture the love of her sons, and succeeds in breaking off Robert’s en- 
gagement just as she almost manages to break up David’s marriage, 
for the simple reason that she has not learned the solemn truth of 
Hester’s remark that mothers should “‘Have’m, love’m, and leave’m 
be.” Thus baldly stated Mr. Howard’s concern is with the place of 
a mother in her sons’ affections, complicated, of course, by the ques- 
tion of what such a domination may mean in case of marriage. Mr. 
Howard has sensed his subject keenly as a problem, and has spared 
no pains to argue it fully from all sides, in that stimulating manner 
of the French theatre, where the very talk of the ratsonneur makes for 
climaxes. If the first half of the play, in which he introduces his 
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family, is more successful than the last half, it is because he has not, 
at that time, thrown his characters overboard to take up his problem. 
He starts with, and succeeds in writing the beginnings of, a comedy 
of manners that is witty in idea and shrewd in characterization, and 
he ends with a problem play that is frankly forensic. By means of 
pithy and concise dialogue, and a situation that is almost ceaseless in 
its interest, he forces an audience to wait breathless for the rebuttals 
in his argument. As argumentation, however, it must be admitted 
that The Silver Cord is scarcely dispassionate. Mr. Howard gives 
the play to his women and grants his men too little stamina to make 
it a fair scramble. His brothers are so sodden with mother-love of 
the ““Mother-mine” variety that they always seem safely in their 
mother’s clutches, and are scarcely worth being saved from them. 
But the mother, which Laura Hope Crews plays with a comic in- 
tuition that gives every shading its full value, and Christina, David’s 
wife, a biologist with a career of her own to consider, are fairly 
matched antagonists. Between them can only exist that blind and 
futile warfare between head and hokum that has come down through 
the ages. For every sober bit of logic that Elizabeth Risdon utters 
as Christina, with a simple, devastating sincerity, the mother mar- 
shals a host of heart-tugging phrases, as disarming as valentines, and 
just about as tricked, ornamented, and unsound. Because of his very 
preoccupation with his idea, Mr. Howard has made these women 
the victims of over-statement, just as he has made the boys the vic- 
tims of understatement, and the result is a play that, at times, veers 
perilously close to caricature. Elliot Cabot brings a quiet, com- 
manding tolerance to the sketchily written David, that, by its very 
passive resistance, contributes much to the humor of the second act, 
when his mother is pestering him with “homey” comforts. Margalo 
Gillmore, though loafing through her first act, rises to honest distinc- 
tion in the second by her expert handling of a painfully real fit of 
hysteria. In spite of all its shortcomings, however, and by virtue of 
the vigor of Mr. Howard’s writing and the universality of his theme, 
The Silver Cord stands as one of the arresting plays of the season, 
vastly superior to Ned McCobb’s Daughter and, next to the uncom- 
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promising Lucky Sam McCarver, the best play Mr. Howard has 
yet written. 

Maurine Watkins’ Chicago is a cruelly diverting indictment of 
American justice, written in the bold manner of headlines and keyed 
to the staccato sensationalism of the tabloids. Miss Watkins’ story of 
a sordid, common little wife who kills her lover in cold blood only 
to become the heroine of a murder-case, is blatantly American both 
in subject and treatment. It is a vigorous and relentless cartoon on 
the backstage machinery which creates sympathy for our criminals, 
and by which hardened, and even talented, murderesses are trans- 
formed by adroit publicity into persecuted and dainty martyrs. With 
an undeviating accuracy and no little humor, Miss Watkins ridicules 
each of the tricks that are used to canonize our criminals. First she 
shows the actual murder, and follows it with the taking of the faked 
picture of the crime, in which the reporter is seen substituting for 
the dead man, while Roxie Hart weeps sadly over his body. Then 
she follows her heroine into the women’s ward of the County Jail, 
where the prisoners measure their prestige according to the length 
and number of their press clippings. She shows the actual rehearsal 
of the fake testimony with the shyster lawyer, who is playing up 
Roxie’s sex appeal to win a verdict from the jury. And she con- 
cludes with that bewildering moment, when Roxie is freed, and 
seems at the height of her fame, only to be forgotten by both the press 
and her admirers, because a fresh murder committed in the street 
below promises a new diversion. Unfortunately, Miss Watkins has 
not succeeded in dodging the monotony which is apt to ensnare such 
full-blown satire. Her Chicago strikes but one note and strikes that 
with a stultifying persistency, and holds even Roxie immutable, deny- 
ing her either change of mood or growth in character. Though the 
writing wavers but seldom from its chosen course, the playing follows 
more devious paths. In the case of Charles Bickford, as the reporter, 
and Edward Ellis as Billy Flynn, the lawyer, it steers true to its satiric 
intention; and in the crazy Liz of Dorothy Stickney it rises to an all 
too brief moment of perfection. But in the Roxie of Francine Larri- 
more, as well as in the acting of most of the large cast, it seems either 
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unwilling or unable to achieve the unbroken solemnity that alone 
lends final conviction to such real and intelligent burlesque. 

The mid-way of a tent-show in the middle west supplies the set- 
ting for Kenyon Nicholson’s The Barker, which, like Broadway, is a 
melodrama reenforced by the glamour of the backstage. Less adroit 
than Broadway in its actual workmanship, The Barker, with its 
snake-charmers, its alfalfa-shakers, and its whole menagerie of odd 
types belonging to Colonel Gowdy’s Big City Shows, reveals a back- 
ground that is even more picturesque than Broadway’s cabaret. 
Wisely enough Mr. Nicholson uses his atmospheric details to the 
full, and thus obscures the triteness of his basic fable, concerned as it 
is with a father’s opposition to his son’s marriage. And the old fable 
comes into a new life with a hardened bally-hoo as the father, a 
snake-charmer as the girl, and a young farmer drawn suddenly into 
the life of the mid-way as the boy. When the plot itself runs thin— 
and it often does, especially in the last act—Mr. Nicholson relies 
upon the heroism and the short-comings of his show-folk to carry 
his play. If they cannot quite support its ending, they do explain the 
hold that the mid-way has over such a man as the barker, who can- 
not, in spite of unhappiness and mud, ever pull himself away from 
its fascination. Obviously, a play that is so close to the theatre is, 
to a large extent, at the mercy of its actors and its director, for it 
depends upon them to give a final and persuasive reality to its clap- 
trap and its make-believe. That reality is inventively supplied by 
Priestly Morrison, whose direction is not only atmospheric and witty, 
but steadily persuasive. From a cast that is uniformly good, Norman 
Foster, Claudette Colbert and Walter Huston stand out. Mr. Foster 
plays the son with a restraint that is ingratiatingly free of juvenile 
tricks, while Miss Colbert not only acts the snake-charmer with rel- 
ish, but also with a nice sense of modulation. Walter Huston, as 
Nifty, builds up the noisy domination of the barker so that he becomes 
the keystone of the play, and rules it, as well as his tent-show, with a 
cunning surety. 

By rights, In Abraham’s Bosom should have been one of the not- 
able plays of the season. It comes as the first long play from the pen 
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of Paul Green who has won a place for himself in the field of native 
one-acts that is second only to Eugene O’Neill’s. In his short plays 
Mr. Green has treated stark themes of negro life with a burning 
power that often flames into the kind of ecstatic folk-poetry with 
which Synge is usually associated. With such a record behind him it 
was only natural to expect much of In Abraham’s Bosom. Ina 
way, it justifies these expectations, for, in its essence, Mr. Green’s 
“biography” of a black Abraham, who lives as a prophet, unheeded 
and rejected even by his own race, contains all the rough elements 
of great tragedy. In its present form, however, it does little more 
than indicate its latent possibilities, though it does occasionally come 
so tantalizingly close to real distinction that its patent short-comings 
are only the more regrettable and irritating. The faults these short- 
comings may represent in Mr. Green, are even more serious than 
they are in his play, if Mr. Green’s progress is to follow its proper 
course. They show in him a lack of that gift of final self-judgment 
which can often thwart the most promising talents and which has 
often stood in the way of Eugene O’Neill’s intentions. He has not 
seen in his script a score of obvious flaws that rob the total production 
of its inherent merit. He has shown himself unable to blue pencil, 
and has allowed himself to say in seven scenes what he could have 
readily said, and said to greater effect, in five. In omitting the actual 
scene of Abraham’s speech to the school board, and including two 
scenes that reiterate his poverty, he shows a certain blindness to the 
crises of his action, that the “scene” form he employs is especially 
devised to take care of. Nor has he yet learned to forget the one-act 
technique, and unite his separate scenes so that they build as a single 
play instead of standing as a series of rather disjointed short plays. 
Often beautiful as it is, and often having a fierce power that our 
theatre seldom knows, In Abraham’s Bosom is never totally coordi- 
nated and driven to an inevitable conclusion by a hand that is really 
sure of itself. It has a rugged, unbridled power that fights contin- 
ually to express itself, but that is finally downed by its technical un- 
certainty. What is true of the play is true of the performance at the 
Provincetown. It, too, has its raw strength. But all the passionate 
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Edwards Faragoh’s Pinwheel at the Neighborhood Playhouse 
comes as a striking example of heightened and vivid theatri- 
cality. Painting a varied panorama of New York life, it 
combines all the contributing elements of the theatre to 
achieve its effects. Not only the settings and the costumes, 
but even the make-ups have been designed by Donald Oen- 
slager, so that the unity of the production will be complete. 
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Paula Trueman, Blanche Talmed and Lily Lubell in the 
heightened costumes and make-ups of Pinwheel at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. The costumes by Donald 
Mitchell Oenslager are made from sail canvas so that 
they can supply that angularity of movement which 
Alice Lewisohn has sought in her direction of the play. 
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sincerity of the cast cannot but arrive at its points blindly, when it is 
unguided by technique. Nor does the slow and ponderous direction 
of Jasper Deeter aid in hiding any of the faults of either the playing 
or the writing. 

The moralities and immoralities of American life have also had 
their innings during the month. The sunny side has beamed forth 
joyfully and wholesomely in a clean, little comedy called Tommy, 
which also happens to be eminently innocuous and comparatively 
pleasant. The work of Howard Lindsay and Bertrand Robinson, it 
toys with the entertaining idea of a courtship that is almost undone by 
the over-zealousness of a young girl’s family, because their encour- 
agement robs her of the romance she craves and reduces love to terms 
that are too safe and easy to be appealing. It finds William Janney 
acquitting himself fairly well as Tommy, and Sidney Toler giving a 
richly comic performance as the wise uncle who advises Tommy to 
get the disapproval of the girl’s family if he hopes to get the girl. 
The viciousness of current metropolitanism is rather aggressively set 
forth in Peter Glenny’s New York Exchange, a play which pushes 
the gigolo theme to such unabashed extremes that Cradle Snatchers 
and Loose Ankles seem by comparison the innocent croonings of a 
Victorian nursery. By treating the gigolo as a problem, however, it 
can claim an interest in its own right, just as it can claim the suicide 
of its hero, in the last act, as something decidedly in its favor. Chiefly 
in its favor, however, is Alison Skipworth’s fine portrait of the relent- 
less and disgusting Mrs. Morton, who can buy her way into young 
hearts. The Devil in the Cheese is a fantasy that, without involving 
any moral issues, contains a liberal mixture of the good and the bad. 
Mr. Cushing’s story of an American family that falls into the hands 
of Greek bandits only to be saved by the romantic steward with whom 
the young daughter is in love, is in itself pretty clap-trap material. 
Because of many engaging and imaginative lines it does gain an inter- 
mittent charm in the second act, which, with very little relation to the 
tale at hand, occurs entirely in the young daughter’s head. But 
neither its fantasy nor its acting is ever quite worthy of the really 
beautiful setting that Norman Bel Geddes supplies for the Monastery 
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of Meteora, which in its illusion of space is a technical feat on a stage 
so small as that of the Hopkins Theatre. 

Almost as a necessary complement to translation, actors tend to 
make naturalized citizens of the foreign characters they play. Thus 
Mrs. Fiske in her revival of Ghosts not only gives Mrs. Alving some- 
thing of the quality of a wealthy American widow, with no illusions 
about her husband, but also the very modern air of a woman who sub- 
scribes to the Book of the Month Club, and takes it as a matter of 
course that she will have to pay her way to freedom. And the play, 
to which Mrs. Fiske brings the sun of modernity, ceases to be the 
mortuary affair of tradition, and is kindled into a near kinship to 
comedy—an interpretation which is as welcome as it is justifiable. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Fiske is surrounded by a cast which, with the 
exception of Theodore St. John’s highly sensitive Oswald, is less than 
mediocre. And, unfortunately, too, Mrs. Fiske’s modernity does not 
extend to her strong climaxes, where, to hold the centre of the stage, 
she is inclined to match Oswald’s paresis with a woeful asthma. In 
his production of What Never Dies David Belasco seems willing to 
abandon all but the beards and architecture of Alexander Engel’s 
Viennese comedy, and let the play stand on its own merits in another 
language. Certainly E. H. Sothern as Tiburtius, the oldest and most 
alive of Rosina Von Dollereder’s many sons, makes no attempt to 
seem Austrian. And the comedy prattles on for three ample acts, 
making its rather tedious plea that love alone does not die, with types 
that are closer to New York than Vienna to illustrate its points. It 
discloses Mr. Sothern forced, as he was in Brieux’s Accused, to give 
the illusion of youth, which he achieves by an agility that is as amaz- 
ing as it is embarrassing. As the grandmother, who is a continental 
matriarch to her finger tips, Haidee Wright gives a portrait that is as 
complete as it is winning, and that lifts the play into sudden life when- 
ever she appears. The accent that Otis Skinner uses in The Honor of 
the Family to suggest the French of the provinces is hardly unfa- 
miliar to American audiences. But its very nearness to an Irish | 
brogue stands as a stage symbol for the bravado of Philippe Bridau. | 
The present revival, which finds Mr. Skinner for the third time in a 
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favorite part, betrays a script that is decidedly frayed and a support- 
ing company that is decidedly shoddy. The faults of both the text 
and the company, however, fade into a pale insignificance before the 
sheer joys in spirit and craftsmanship that Mr. Skinner’s playing 
affords. Asa play made by a character, and a character made by an 
actor, his Bridau must some time take its place in the gallery of 
famous American stage portraits. It is a vigorous, tricky and delight- 
fully sure example of the older school of acting, which never once 
loses control of the stage or the play, and that remains vivid in the 
memory when everything else in the performance is forgotten. 

Far from the American scene and foreign to the American tem- 
perament is The Brothers Karamazov at the Theatre Guild. In the 
adaptation of Jacques Copeau and Jean Croué, it is one of those vast 
Grand Guignols of the Russian soul, which, in spite of its distinctly 
Slavic psychology, belongs, by virtue of its intrinsic theatricality, to 
the theatre in general. It has moments that are as exciting as any the 
contemporary theatre knows, moments that thrill with the fullest 
terrors of a melodrama of mind and movement. Its tale of love and 
hate, honor and shame, theft and murder, advances with a steady 
sweep until it reaches the final horrors of the last act, when the inno- 
cent Dmitri is on his way to Siberia, and Smerdiakov, the deformed 
epileptic, has hanged himself in the attic. Fortifying such action 
and giving a burning reality to its story of a murdered father, is the 
unsparing characterization of the Karamazov family. From the 
sodden old Feodor and the half-mad Dmitri, to the coldly malicious 
Ivan and the feline Smerdiakov, each member is drawn in the round, 
and granted a full-fledged reality. Such a play inevitably offers 
heavy problems in performance, problems to which the actors at the 
Theatre Guild, under the direction of M. Copeau, have, for the most 
part, responded sincerely. Throughout its whole course, and even 
when the actors fail to live up to his intentions, the guiding hand of 
Copeau can be felt, charting those difficult transitions in Slavic 
psychology, giving color to his groupings, and never being lured from 
his general tempo by the temptations of passing detail. Especially 
in the third act, direction, playing, and setting combine to fine effect. 
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| The Dmitri of Alfred Lunt is fluid in posture and equal to the many 
| exacting shifts in mood; Dudley Digges has a rare pungency as the 
Pi |g disgusting Feodor, and Lynn Fontanne’s Grouchenka is admirably 
Z| individualized. George Gaul, as Ivan, fails utterly to sustain his last 
' act; Edward Robinson misses something of the cat-like horror of 
Smerdiakov, and Clare Eames does less than nothing with her 
Katerina. Uneven and splotchy as the performance is, it often rises 
| to heights that more than make up for its deficiencies. 

In Eva Le Gallienne’s Twelfth Night and the production of 

| Mozart’s La Finta Giardiniera by the Intimate Opera Company, two 
divergent attempts at period style were made during the month. La 
Finta Giardiniera, sung with relish, and acted but passably, managed 
to preserve that distinction of eighteenth century style which is so 
seldom achieved on our stage. Aided by the settings of Joseph 
Mullen and set on the tiny stage of the Mayfair Theatre (with all of 
its pink and gold baroque) it seemed almost a private showing at 
some gay old court theatre of other times. If the directors of the 
Civic Repertory Theatre aimed at revitalizing Twelfth Night, by the 
abstraction of their scenery, their wigs of curled shavings and their 
exaggerated costumes, they failed to take note of how dangerous a 
thing is this business of forcing abstract stylization on such a tender 
| and mixed comedy. Interesting as the experiment was from the mere 
| i mechanics of production, and original as were many of its details, 
play and mise-en-scéne seemed in constant conflict. And in such a 
conflict the play, as is invariably the case, comes out the loser. 
" Now that the Habima Players have added The Eternal Jew, 
Jacob’s Dream, and The Deluge to their New York repertory the | 
4 quality of their art seems the more remarkable. Their work is 
hallowed by sincerity and rich in the gorgeous poetry of their race. 
And it is in their racial fidelity that their strength lies. It forms the 
\ basis of their style and dictates the whole form of their playing. With 
I them, as with all actors of their calibre, the fact that they play in a 
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foreign language does not prevent them from carrying illusion in the 
theatre. To them belongs something of that poetry, dignity and 
austerity of the Old Testament Hebrew they speak. In voice, they 
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Ralph Steiner 


Joseph Mullen catches the rich distinction of the 

Eighteenth Century style in his settings for Mozart’s 

La Finta Giardiniera, in a charming production, by 
the newly organized Intimate Opera Company, in 

the diminutive Mayfair Theatre. As conducted by 

Macklin Marrow and directed by Helen Freeman 

this old opera preserves its full flavor, and is played 
| with a zest and distinction all too rare in our i 
theatre. 
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The idyllic calm and the hushed beauty of a 
nunnery as it is caught in Eva LeGalli- 
enne’s skilfully muted production of Sierra’s 
Cradle Song at the Civic Repertory The- 
atre. The low arches of G. E. Calthorp’s 
setting for the courtyard disclose an inner 
garden and suggest the tranquillity neces- 
sary for Sierra’s play. 
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shift without warning or effort from speech to song. In gesture, they 
have that expansiveness usually defined as operatic. And the make- 
up, settings and groupings they employ are pushed far beyond the 
limits of realism and heightened into a vibrant theatricality. They 
are seen to best advantage in the simple plays that have sung them- 
selves from the heart of their race, as, for example, in The Dybbuk, 
The Eternal Jew, and Jacob’s Dream. In alien material, if their 
performance of The Deluge is a fair illustration, their scope seems 
limited. In The Deluge they are sadly at sea. The very boldness of 
the stylization they use is unfitted to Berger’s play, depending as it 
does, upon naturalistic methods to make its fullest points. In such a 
play, the actors are never able to escape their racial mannerisms. 

The repertory of Sacha Guitry’s plays that Guitry and Yvonne 
Printemps have at last brought to New York is as French in spirit 
and facility as their own playing is in lightness and precision. It 
must be admitted that, in spite of the delights they offer, neither 
Mozart nor L’Illustonniste can make any strong claims as drama. To 
know how piffling the plays really are, one should have seen the 
American production of Mozart last month. Without the Guitrys, 
and even when aided by Ashley Dukes’ excellent translation, its story 
of the young Mozart as Casanova seemed the frailest of frail librettos. 
It even went beyond frailty and sank into downright dullness. With 
the Guitrys, however, it becomes the most alluring kind of make- 
believe that never flags for a moment in either its interest or illusion. 
Nor is the reason difficult to find. It lies, of course, in the vital 
matter of the performance itself, and in the whole equipment that 
such astute boulevardiers as the Guitrys bring to such material. They 
are not the usual run of noble French actors who come as emissaries 
to America, with “orders” pinned on their shirtfronts and the solemn 
declamation of the Conservatoire in their hearts. The Guitrys are 
backed only by that gaiety which is held traditional of France and in 
themselves they serve as its happiest symbols. Their playing does not 
know a heavy-handed moment. It is all keyed to the most delicate 
and irresistible touch-and-go. It is precise with an unerring preci- 
sion, and it is the master of those hundred little tricks of voice 
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and gesture that give comedy its needed dexterity. Mozart is Prin- 
temps’ play and she carries it to the full limit of its fascination, 
singing her three songs with an easy, bird-like voice that tricks each 
act to a climax. As the Baron de Grimm, Sacha is the self-effacing, 
perfect foil, but the accuracy of his “feeding” earns him an inde- 
pendent interest. L’I/lusionniste, however, is as definitely Sacha’s 
play as Mozart is Yvonne’s. It is a gossamer bit of fluff concerned 
with a prestidigitator who, instead of passing the night with a young 
woman of his own world, spends it with a rather soiled lady, and 
regrets his decision in the morning. Obviously its action counts for 
little, but, by the sleight-of-hand of Sacha’s playing methods, its 
material dilates into an honest richness. In particular, his descriptions 
of the trip he plans to make with the questionable lady, before and 
after he discovers he does not love her, hold endless pleasures as 
exhibitions of virtuoso comedy. But in both plays and in both per- 
formances, what really counts more than the Gallic flavor of the writ- 
ing and the playing, or the technique that comes to their support, is a 
quality that both Yvonne Printemps and Sacha Guitry possess to an 
extraordinary extent. It is their charm. And when all is said and 
done, charm in the theatre, as out of it, comes from no school, is con- 
fined to no racial idiom, and knows no national frontiers. It is that 
last need of the player, without which all the technique in the world 
seems dead, and which, when backed by technique, makes the wide 
world his. 





Sacha Guitry and Yvonne Printemps 
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From the Blondiau-Theatre Arts Collection. Photograph by Bruguiére 


A Bapende ritual mask, a striking example from the current exhi- 
bition at the New Art Circle, of the ceremonial art of ancient 
Africa. The modern theatre has been going back to primitive 
dramatic origins in an effort to recapture their vitality, and has 
been aided in its search of abstract mood presentation by the masks 
of primitive peoples. Tribal dance and ritual have rarely pro- 
duced a more effective vehicle of awe and terror than the stark 
simplicity of this accessory of the Congo folk festivals. 
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From the Blondiau-Theatre Arts Collection of Primitive African Art 


An ancient Kasai Dance Mask. ‘This very primitive African 
mask is reminiscent of many early types of masks but especially 
of those of archaic Greece. Whether echo or mere analogy, the 
resemblance to Cretan and Mycaenan patterns is convincing in- 
dication of the correspondence of certain cultural stages in the 
life of all peoples and the basic unity of art in life itself. 














From the Blondiau-Theatre Arts Collection. Photograph by Bruguiére 


A Bayaka fetich mask (Kisango-Kasai). A fine specimen of the 
fetichman’s festival head-dress, grotesque mask and crocodile 
fetich helmet. The concrete realism and melodramatic horror of 
this mask contrasted with the mystic aloofness of other masks 
from the same tribe clearly show that the art of African mask- 
making had a conscious control of the effects desired. 
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Settings by Oliver P. Bernard for The Leper’s Flute, a 
promising new English opera of Cape Town of the early 
eighteenth century, with music by Ernest Bryson and a 
libretto from a play of the same title by Ian D. Colvin. 
As the action is laid at a time when the Cape of Good 
Hope was under the Dutch East India Company, Mr. Ber- 
nard has shown an architecture that is Dutch in character 
but that is mixed with a certain Asiatic flavor in execution. 
Above, the courtyard of the mansion of Oranjizicht on the 
slopes of Table Mountain, after a great storm. Below, a 
deserted corner of a market in Cape Town at night. 











NEW WINE IN THE THEATRE 


By STARK YOUNG 


NEW MATTER } 


HEN a new figure, a man like Shaw or Pirandello, 
appears in the theatre with a new work to exist beside 
the works that we already have, we agree to attack him. 
Consciously or unconsciously we put him through his trial. We fly i 
at him as fowls would at a newcomer in the barnyard, we try to spur fe 
and peck, to crack his head. 
The newcomer, however, although he is different, a different 
shape, with different ways, is a fowl like the rest, and in time his ex- | 
istence will be admitted. The new play is a play, its idea proves ‘ 
itself in the theatre, restated in theatrical terms it comes over the foot- 
lights alive to the audience. It is an important arrival, new in both 
| form and content, since nothing in art can be new without being new 
| in both. Its idea then, has been expressed, its soul has found a body, 
its content a form. In it appears a piece of creation successful 
because unified throughout; and through this unity we discern the 
essential character by which it is different from every other theatrical 
work. It takes its place, then, in the theatre, sometimes after great 
! delay because of its diversity or suddenness; it will survive its epoch 
a longer or shorter time according to its significance or its fortune. 
And yet in the nature of things we were right to attack it, to try to 
bar its place, since in life all birth is attended by struggle and pain. 
But there is now and again a newcomer in the theatre who never 
quite becomes a part of it. His play is new because the idea in it is ' 
new; it is not wholly theatre because the artist has not got it expressed 
in theatrical terms throughout, or at least not to an extent that will 
carry it over the footlights. | 
Werfel’s Goat Song might in the opinion of some be like this, 7 
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though I should say not; his Juarez and Maximilian would be a 
better illustration. A work of D’Annunzio’s like The Dream of an 
Autumn Sunset would be a perfect instance, and his Dream of a 
Spring Morning. These pieces are plainly not theatre. Their ideas 
are luminous and beautiful and rich; but not in the characters nor 
the incident nor the style itself, not in the structure nor the kind of 
heightening employed, is there what will lend itself to expression in 
the terms of the theatre, what will survive the conditions that we 
know as theatrical, the conditions of space, of optique du théatre, 
of the immediate presence of the actors, of special time values, 
sound values and the rest. Juarez and Maximilian might prove to 
be more a play than seemed the case when we saw it given by the 
Theatre Guild. Its content brings to it a form to which our methods 
in acting and in production are not altogether adapted and which 
we might only after prolonged experiment manage to discover— 
and perhaps not then nor ever. Only after much experiment should 
we know finally whether Werfel’s piece is or is not created in 
theatre terms. Certainly D’Annunzio’s two pieces are not so. They 
are beautiful pieces of writing, in verse and in dialogue. They are 
poetic literature, yes; but nobody would pretend that they are in 
terms of the theatre, even a theatre of pure declamation, if such a 
one existed. Confronted with such a piece as one of these, when 
it is freshly arrived in the theatre, we agree to attack it also, 
as we did Shaw and Pirandello. This time with more assurance we 
resist, for the theatrical weakness of the piece makes its cause weaker 
to combat or to neglect. 

Meantime we go with pleasure and approval to a play of Molnar’s 
or a piece like Bernstein’s Thief. Both we speak of as plays that are 
able if not great, as good theatre writing, as admirable craft. These 
playwrights know their business. They are not important as figures 
in the modern drama; they have no great deal to say, they are not 
significant artists, but both can write good, working plays. 

The question can be raised, then, which of these two sorts of 
writers in the theatre is most important? On one hand we have a 
poet with his idea trying to express it in theatre terms, trying to 
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find a theatrical body for it, and failing for the major part or fail- 
ing almost wholly. On the other side we have a skillful craftsman, 
with an idea that he can see as effective theatrical material; with no 
particular bias or urge of his own; willing to oblige, to trim his 
sails, to shape the idea to some workable, salable, entertaining form 
that will go expertly over the footlights. What in each of these is 
more valuable in the theatre or how does each in his own way serve? 

It is the man with the idea, the poet, however incomplete as a 
dramatist, who is more important. 

Craftsmen like Molnar, Eugene Walter and a whole school of 
Frenchmen like Bernstein and Maurice Donnay have their value 
to the theatre, a very patent value. Plays like Mr. Galsworthy’s 
Skin Game and Loyalties, either of which is at bottom a thesis pre- 
sumed but only chattered about in words and carried over the foot- 
lights on an arbitrary dramatic frame, have their place and value. 
Such plays supply entertainment, they keep up the technical machine 
of play-writing, they keep alive what we might call a kind of tech- 
nical body in the art. At the same time they obstruct new forms, 
and thus prevent or distort new contents that need a new form to 
express them. But that is in the course of all nature, and is only 
another instance of that force in all created shapes that tends to hold 
them together as opposed to the force that tends to break them down. 

That such plays are often only empty masks over a stale or lifeless 
content is obvious. A true artist not yet arrived at successful crea- 
tion may well despise them, while envying perhaps their success in 
the world. Their security, slightness and willingness to please only 
puzzle and enrage him, for his own urge and travail leave him no 
such pleasant traits. ‘They are also further proofs to him of the 
fact that the second-rate, the borrowed and mollified, in art has 
always a better chance of immediate success than the best ever has. 

But for audiences these plays have a genuine appeal. They are 
first of all entertaining, which any work of art ought to be—our 
instinct tells us that. And such plays have a knack of proposing a 
real idea or problem and getting the livelier juices out of it without 
really going into it at all. We get the sense that we are present at 
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a deep discussion, in reality we have only a deep question raised and 
scarcely touched. The play touches it only in spots or evades it quite; 
you can find fifty plays on the same pattern as the one immediately 
on hand but they express fifty different ideas, one form for fifty ideas! 
The effect of such a play is flattering because of the high matter pro- 
posed and comfortable because no high response is really exacted of 
us. We appear to get the distinction without the pain. 

Such dramas, however, it must be said, are by no means to be 
despised. They are good bad plays. They constitute the main body 
of the respectably important theatre. And when a significant artist 
comes along, a man trying to find for his content a body that will 
express it, that will be inseparable from it, he has ready to his hand 
a technical substance, a medium, in which to begin. According to 
his nature and idea, he will tear it, fight it, cursing and defying it 
with his enthusiasm and divine intolerance. At best he, perhaps, 
will grant to one of its practitioners a moderate excellence, and that 
uawillingly, on the recipe of the Greek epigrammatist who said: 
“All Cilicians are bad men save only Cinyras, he alone is good, and 
Cinyras is a Cilician.” Or he will twist it or fill it out and carry it 
to a fresh completion parallel to the high moment in its history when 
it was a significant body for a significant soul—as Ibsen did with 
the general dramatic formula of Scribe and Augier when he carried 
it to works that paralleled Moliéere, in whom the general prose 
method that he employed had found a summit. 

To wish all this middle in the arts destroyed and thrown into the 
sea, as Tolstoi did, is individual, essentially barbarous and unsocial. 
This artistic middle level constitutes a society in art, a general social 
system and scheme. It is wholesome for the life of the theatre as 
a social system is for men. And within it in the same way arises the 
individual, to struggle against it, understand it, transcend it, and 
express himself in its terms and it in his. 

But when all is said and done the poet is more important in the 
theatre than any of these competent playwrights who say little but 
speak so expertly and so well. The reason for this touches on the 
nature of art and its ways of life. 
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The energy or stream of life by which creation arises, a discovery 
of bodies that will contain and express it, goes on and on. Within it 
are the two principles, one of which seeks always to discover its due 
form and to maintain it, and the other which tends to break down 
this form. This expresses the very essence of what is living, of the 
fire that in due time “on the ashes of its youth doth lie, consumed 
with that which it was nourished by.” This is what Euripides 
meant by his God Dionysos, whose body could not be bound by 
chains or the prison cell, and whose radiant life drew men to their 
release, glory or destruction. 

When in art the life departs from the form, it is left as only a 
dead fact, a mask that once expressed some reality within. If this 
work is repeated nevertheless, and goes on being made to serve, 
despite its inexpressiveness, despite its emptiness, we have only 
husks, old lumber or else machines, pieces of contrivance that have 
been found to work up to a point at least. They do not express what 
they once expressed nor do they express what they assume now to ex- 
press; though they may be up to a point effective, they may still work. 

But in the history of ideas, morals, life, art, what counts is not 
these forms once expressive and not yet fallen from their vital estate. 
What counts is not, for example, an idea, a mental form, once under- 
stood by being alive and now barren but endorsed by tradition; or 
an arbitrary morality without spiritual pressure; or a suffocating 
tragedy like Addison’s Cato, in the Greek pattern, or Eugene Wal- 
ter’s Paid in Full with Ibsen’s form taken over or Mr. Noel Coward’s 
play with the mask of Ibsen’s Ghosts to contain the facile stuff of The 
Vortex. What counts is this force of life as it goes discovering, creat- 
ing, and fulfilling the forms that reveal and express it. By this a 
work of art is alive. This does not mean to imply some progress 
toward perfection in the art of the theatre as the centuries pass. 
We are not discussing progress or improvement. It merely means 
to describe the process by which in every age works of art have 
arrived, great or small, but whole, unified in themselves, a form and 
content one and indivisible. 

It follows, then, that the supreme thing in the theatre is the ar- 
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rival of a work of art in which we perceive that an idea has found 
a theatrical body to bring it into existence. The more significant the 
idea the more significant the work of art. But next in importance 
after this complete achievement comes the idea, the living content. 

The poet, then, the maker of life, coming into the theatre—even 
though he cannot wholly express his content in theatrical terms but 
leaves it only an incomplete experiment in the theatre or perhaps 
only literature—can add to the theatre’s content. I am not saying that 
his aim is high, that his reach should exceed his grasp or any such 
well-meaning platitude. The point is that his substance is alive and 
through his poetic light is luminous. 

It may be that he will get his matter said but partially. But 
having it to say and straining at the theatrical medium to get it said, 
he may dilate the whole region of the art. He stretches the theatre’s 
capacity for expression. Some later comer may be able to carry 
farther toward perfection what he has broken ground for. The 
first spirit may prepare the way and make more free of outer obsta- 
cles and inward inhibitions the course of a great artist that follows, 
as Sydney and the first poets of England’s Renaissance did for 
Spenser, as he and Marlowe did for Shakespeare. Or some second- 
rater may, by trimming the edges of his content and by being ami- 
able about the expression he gives to it, make it a part of the theatre’s 
matter, as Pinero carried Ibsen into the English theatre. One play 
like Eugene O’Neill’s Hairy Ape, though it may not succeed in get- 
ting into theatrical form his whole idea, is worth a thousand Thiefs, 
Loyalties and Other Dangers, however expert they may be. 

We may have a hundred good craftsmen in the theatre to one poet. 
They are at home in life and it costs them little. The noet pays 
as he goes. They see what they do, and it may be good as far as it 
goes. The poet may or may not always see but he knows that his 


eyes are alive. 
THE AMATEUR 


What is true of the dramatist and drama is in its own way true of 
the other arts of the theatre and the artists in them, acting, décor, 
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directing and so on; and the discussion just made of new substance in 
this art provides a comment on Little Theatres, amateur theatres, 
that is. There are many of these groups and organizations. What 
harm and what good they do to the theatre art is a subject for debate. 

In the first place they are more hospitable in their attitude toward 
departures and new forms in drama than the regular theatre is 
likely to be, and they risk less than the commercial venture. But 
this is obvious; it is with regard to production, acting or décor that 
they will bear discussion. 

These amateurs, militant sometimes and self-confident, help the 
theatre by stretching its range, bringing into it new ideas. They 
experiment, they have courage and at times genuine vision toward 
the art’s future. To their acting they may bring conviction and a 
kind of raw faith. They are unspoiled by mechanical craft ready 
to hand for all effects, so that by the sheer bona-fide response that 
they give to a play they explode themselves into a rendering of it 
that a sophisticated actor with his ready-made craft could never 
arrive at; they and their acting are closer to the play than such an 
actor could ever be. They in sum help to discover an acting form 
for the play’s content. At times their very ignorance or lack of train- 
ing leads them to methods not intended but really worth while and to 
effects that are moving though not foreseen. In production it is the 
same. The mere lack of traditional method and professional attack 
may be at times a sort of freedom, which combined with the crusad- 
ing will and the enthusiasm of exploration into fresh regions, may 
lead to fine results. In décor the very poverty of means or limitation 
in stage space and equipment, may, if there is talent and fresh in- 
spiration, lead to work that points a way to a new economy and ex- 
cellence in theatrical design. 

If these are the benefits, and benefits too valuable to be lost to 
the theatre art that such groups can do, there are harms also. 

Such amateurs may hurt the theatre by supplying examples of 
talk and theory rather than actual expression. Their groups are 
likely to be full of people who have ideas and ideas of how things 
should be done, but who cannot do them. Such people in acting, for 
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example, have a conception which they can attempt on the stage and 
even at times can go so far as to indicate to the audience. But 
they have no power to project it, to bring it alive in terms of acting, 
to make it engaging and alive in such a way that the audience comes 
back at it with lively response and entertainment and not with mere 
dutiful appreciation and a patient endurance of good intention. 

Too often, too, and most unfortunately, such workers feel unduly 
superior to the commercial theatre. They talk too freely about 
“hokum,” meaning by that the familiar tricks and the good old 
standby devices by means of which the theatre may work its ends 
with audiences, but at the same time they have not realized that it 
is the vitality and reality put into a thing you do rather than its past 
history that counts. They are too apt to fancy that the professional 
theatre is to be despised somehow for wanting to please and even to 
make money, though these are perfectly natural inclinations, and 
when it comes to the point not always despised by the most exalted 
enterprises. Such amateur devotees tend toward much too wholesale 
a scorn for the established or successful. Such an amateur worker 
may scorn Mr. David Belasco’s trimming his sails to the wind of 
public fads, if you like, and maintain or shout that his ideas are never 
distinguished or bold in spirit or depth. But for him to pitch 
overboard all such technical resource, tireless labor, canny sense of 
the audience and the labor or talent for the revision and pointing up 
of effects that are to be found in such a theatrical craftsman as Mr. 
Belasco is pathetically absurd and more or less fatal. In painting, 
no idea in itself that may be in your head could make you superior 
to Bouguereau; Bouguereau at least could express to the last expert- 
ness what he had to express, but your great idea, unless you can paint 
at least some of it, has nothing to do with painting at all and only 
messes up the canvas and the argument. 

Finally the amateur has done and goes on doing our theatre much 
harm by breaking down the line that separates it as an art and as 
a profession from something that anybody has at will. Our theatre is 
full of people who, one way or another, arrive now and then without 
learning their business, arrive by personality alone, or personality 
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garnished with a slight talent or propelled by a strong current of raw 
theatrical power, or plus accidents of publicity or a dozen other of 
those chances that are open to us in our romantic American chaos and 
riches and abundance of all sorts. But these successes are far fewer 
than the crowds of untrained dreamers, job seekers and egoists that 
fill our theatres and lower its technical level, confuse art with society 
and reduce a bright and difficult region to mediocrity and mere hit 
and miss. You do the theatre or any art great injury when you lead 
the public to think that anyone is ready to practice it who wills, that 
in it all men are born equal. 

And yet these amateur theatres cannot be spared. They may 
break ground for us, and set up a balance to what is often merely 
commercial. They challenge the old methods and the craft that 
settles into what is only mechanical. They remind the theatre art 
of the cost of all growth, the agony of new vision and new birth, and 
that it too perhaps must lose its life to find it. And most of all they 
drive the artist back to the source of all his art, which is in himself, 
his quality, intensity and idea; and remind all of us in the art that the 
kingdom of heaven is within us. 


RASPUTIN 


By HALLIE F. FLANAGAN 


ENINGRAD is full of ghosts. Moscow, building its new 
state, has no time to be haunted, but Leningrad still walks in 
4 a trance, re-living the strange days of the collapse of the 
empire. Theaters, too, are full of ghosts, among them a reincarna- 
tion of Rasputin played by Nicolai Monachoff in The Plot of the 
Empress by Tolstoi and Stshegolev. The spectators who crowd the 
Dramatic Theatre are at once critical of the theme and emotionally 
excited by it. Most of them remember Rasputin and the days of his 
black magic; they will spend hours after the performance in cafés or 
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artists’ clubs discussing the historic authenticity of Tolstoi’s version 
and the psychological soundness of Monachoff’s acting. 

The orchestra plays the martial music of Russia and a symbolic 
curtain unrolls; Empire; the power and the glory; the flags and 
trophies of war; the imperial crown, the sceptre, the mitre. It is only 
gradually that we see that the insignia of royalty are at a crazy angle, 
that lightning plays across the regal arms, that the throne of Russia is 
in the clutch of a vague horrific figure, part man, part dog, part 
serpent. Within the coils of the serpent the scenes are finely imagined 
and set: Rasputin at the court, exerting his incredible power over 
Tsar and Tsarina alike; Rasputin in his squalid rooms unmaking 
prime ministers with a drunken gesture; Rasputin squandering the 
money of church and state on his gypsy dancing girls; Rasputin lured 
to the house of the Prince, poisoned and shot by the avengers of 
Russia’s honor. 

The drama ends and the symbolic curtain acts: the orchestra plays 
the Russian funeral march and the whole design topples into ruin— 
crowns, sceptres, mitres, crumbling under the coils of the dying 
serpent. 

. . . As we ride home along the frozen Neva, the drosky driver 
suddenly stops the sled, waves his whip, and breaks into picturesque 
Russian. 

“Epilogue!” says my companion with a smile, “he is telling you 
that there was once a wicked monk named Rasputin sent by the devil 
to torture Russia. The Lord delivered him into the hands of patriots, 
and just here they cut a hole in the ice and threw his body into the 
river.” 
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Nicolai Monachoff as Rasputin in The Plot 
of the Empress at the Dramatic Theatre, 
Leningrad. 
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The pomp of empire and the glorious sym- 
bols of the Russian crown used to decorate 
the introductory curtain for The Plot of 
the Empress. Gradually the spectator 
realizes that the emblems are all awry, and 
purposely awry, as they represent the dis- 
aster that Rasputin brought on Russia, 
which is treated in this play by Tolstoi 
and Stshegolev. 
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The Tsarina kneels before Rasputin, who 
has all Russia in his power, in The Plot of 
the Empress, recently produced at the Dra- 
matic Theatre, Leningrad, with Monachoff 
as the impious monk. 
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The triumph of the conspirators. The 
Constructivist setting in The Plot of the 
Empress lends itself well to the striking 
scene below, in which Rasputin is seen 
lured to the house of the Prince, while his 
enemies watch from above, waiting for an 
opportunity to kill him. 
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THE PROVINCIAL CRITIC 


By CARLTON MILES 


N my desk is a letter from an infuriated actor whose art had 
not been evaluated in genial adjectives of praise. I have 
read but a few lines, for the rest is evident. The final sentence 

is certain to be: “If you were any good you wouldn’t be in Minne- 
apolis.” An alphabetical index of these letters of denunciation, com- 
piled through the years, proves the singleness of thought of those 
actors who are forced to read dramatic reviews in the provinces. The 
concluding line never varies. 

The life of the New York reviewer may be chill, but contrasted 
with the existence of the luckless soul who essays a living by writing 
about the theatre remote from Times Square it is as the Riviera com- 
pared to the Arctic Circle. The provincial critic not only knows what 
visiting players think of him, he is also quite aware of the attitude of 
his co-workers towards him. Incompetency in other lines of news- 
paper endeavor is the badge worn by the provincial reviewer. He 
may start bravely as a reporter but if he fails to uncover the details 
of the murder mystery, or to find where the burglary was committed, 
the editor looks at him without pity and says: “You’d better do the 
theatres.” 

The department of drama is held in such high regard that the 
worker on a newspaper in an average city, in addition to reviewing 
the plays, is expected to deliberate over the motion pictures, see the 
press agents and arrange their material, answer the questions from the 
curious who desire to know whether Pola Negri is the wife of John 
Barrymore, plan his Sunday pages, interview visiting celebrities, and 
take a hand in stirring up things when the news force is light. 

Much of this is due to the reviewer’s own shortcomings. Still 
more, I fancy, is due to the fact that the ordinary person, eager to 
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write dramatic reviews, has no adequate preparation for his job. The 
aspiring playwright has books on the theory and structure of the 
drama; the actor may serve an apprenticeship playing minor roles in 
a stock company; but the dramatic critic can learn only by the mis- 
takes of experience. Books to guide his standards of taste or judg- 
ment are lacking. College courses in dramatic theory, with few 
exceptions, are academic rather than practical. Unless he has trav- 
eled, his standards must be those of his environment. He comes to 
his work with a mind full of undigested misinformation. 

This lack of standards is the problem confronting the beginner, a 
difficult problem, too, because it concerns those very things of which 
he is sadly unconscious. Seldom does he possess knowledge of the 
history of drama to serve as subjective background for his writing. 
His measurements are those of the attractions he has seen in his own 
milieu. His work is not often considered of enough importance to 
send him to New York or to Europe in order to gain foundational 
knowledge of his subject. He is plunged into the task of reviewing 
everything from motion pictures, popular price vaudeville, and stock 
productions to the occasional road shows, which managers vouchsafe 
from time to time. The theatre, as art, eludes him. Often he may 
find himself considered a necessary evil retained only because of the 
advertising of various playhouses. 

At first he is likely to be dazzled. He invests in the magazines 
devoted to the current drama and falls at once under the spell of the 
devastating Nathan. For the first year he writes condescendingly of 
what he does not comprehend. If you doubt this statement you have 
but to observe the patronizing attitude of young writers on the theatre 
through the Iowas, the Ohios, the Oklahomas. They are filled with 
more than furtive references to this or that, gems of wisdom to catch 
the eye of the manager or the actor rather than the public, including 
such precious reflections as that of the Kansas critic who wrote that 
The Flattering Word, George Kelly’s vaudeville playlet, “seems to 
borrow something from Pinero.” 

Because the theatre is so close to the life in the average city, the 
reviewer's position is attacked easily. He cannot walk down the 
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street without the shoe-shiner or the taxi driver telling him where he 
went wrong in his review of the variety show. The stock manager 
rings him up in indignation to know wherein his presentation of 
What Price Glory fell short of the one sent on tour by Arthur Hop- 
kins. The traveling press agent assures him that his attraction con- 
tains the original New York cast, although the only remnant may be 
the actor who plays the butler in the last scene. The vaudeville artist 
writes to ask him if he is growing old or what is the matter because 
“my same gags went great last week in Sioux City.” Over a long 
period, unless he has perspective, he begins to think of the theatre 
only as a business venture. 

The amateur group has him at its mercy. Unless he is familiar 
with their ways he may accept with trust their protestations that they 
want to hear the truth, and write truthfully of what he sees. That 
will cost the newspaper subscribers. He learns, in time, that what 
amateurs ordinarily want is publicity coupled with high-powered and 
hypocritical adjectives of commendation. To every reviewer who 
must write of the ordinary amateur performances of Shaw or Samuel 
Shipman should be mailed a copy of that unforgettable letter of 
Louise Closser Hale’s in which she quotes the group leader as saying: 
“T saw Anna Christie in New York and, honestly, I think ours was 
better. We had a real Swede.” 

Should he muddle through his earlier years, learn to evolve an 
individual style from his disconnected observations, learn to rely on 
his own judgment rather than to write pallid reflexes of the opinions 
of the New York reviewers, have the opportunities of understanding 
his tiny relationship to the theatre, the provincial critic finds himself 
in a curious position. He reverses his former flamboyant attitude and 
grows too tolerant. Comprehending well the difficulties of touring, 
he is inclined to overpraise what would seem but ordinarily good to 
him in a centre from which there was much to choose. He hopes 
thereby to lure attendance in order that something better may be 
brought to his city. If an attraction is weak, he is inclined to deal 
gently with it, remembering the struggles of the local management to 
secure consecutive bookings. As a result he seldom writes exactly on 
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key. His judgments are affected by the conditions of production. It 
is a truism that every new play, tried out on the road before going to 
New York, receives a good notice from the provincial critic. It is 
not his fault so much as the circumstances that have led him to dis- 
trust his own opinion. 

As long as there must be a liaison officer between great drama and 
an audience, to quote Hubert Griffith, there will be dramatic critics. 
The only solution for the provincial writer who is hard-headed 
enough to comprehend that he is the recipient of no God-given mes- 
sage but who has a thought that he may, in some small measure, be 
able to influence the tastes of his readers, is a training school of some 
sort to teach the fundamentals of criticism. It need not be remote, 
academic, pure theory. It is one of the things most needed by the 
theatre. Until it arrives the best training school for the reviewer is 
the theatre itself. He must see everything he can, not once but three 
or four times, good, bad, indifferent. He must know audiences. He 
must know acting. The sophomore in college understands the ele- 
ments of good drama; the most brilliant graduate is usually pro- 
foundly ignorant of acting. Above all, he must be encouraged to feel 
confident in his job. Something more than surface laughter clings to 
John Drinkwater’s story of an interview sought by the young dramatic 
editor of a Missouri newspaper. ‘You do the dramatic criticisms, 
don’t your” he asked of the attractive girl who came to him. “Yes,” 
she admitted. “That is important work, isn’t it?” continued Drink- 
water. “Not in this town” was the prompt response. 
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ON SEEING AN ARTIST 





OU moved— 

And yet, 
It was not you I saw, 
But rather a being 
Moving through your body, 
Poignant as the birth of beauty, 
Rich with yearning 
That was not yours. 


You spoke— 

And yet, 

It was not you I heard, 

But rather a voice, 

Passing through your lips, 
Tender as the morn of sorrow, 
Born of suffering 

That was not yours. 


And this your art— 

That through you 

Pass the storms of life 

And radiance— 

And passing, 

Find a channel to the hearts 
Of those who watch in silence 


R. Dana Skinner 
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THE TALE OF AN EMBRYO 


A Theatre Phantasmagoria 


By MARYA MANNES 


ALFWAY between the 
Mountains of Reason and 
the River of Insanity there 
is a kingdom called Dra- 
matia. It need not be 
called Dramatia, but it 
must be monarchic; for in 
a monarchy anything is possible. 

Now, over the Mountains of Reason 
spread a huge democracy. And in this 
huge democracy. were a hundred theatres. 
And in these theatres, one after another, 
sat a youth, looking and listening. The 
youth was of medium height, of medium 
hair and medium mind. But he saw so 
many eggs boiled on the stages of his de- 
mocracy, so many faithful photographs of 
pantries and parlors, and so many meticu- 
lous mimicries of men by men—and al] 
parading under the name of Theatre— 
that slowly but surely his medium head 
began to revolve with weariness; and he 
sobbed as a stone sobs when little drops of 
water ceaselessly drip on it. In despera- 
tion he burst out from the hundredth 
theatre and staggered over his native hills, 
utterly blind. Till, suddenly, he felt the 
earth beneath him give way, fell, and 
started to roll down the lofty Mountains 
of Reason. He rolled so fast that he fell 
into a dizziness and failed to see where 
he was going; yet he sensed a certain 
freshness in the air and heard the vague 
roaring of a giant river. 

Just as this noise of cataracts began to 
overwhelm his ears with awful immi- 





nence, he struck something hard and 
round and came to a standstill. The 
shock hurt his head, but rubbing he arose 
and looked about him. What had stopped 
him was a huge egg-shaped building with 
its rosy polished granite surface unbroken 
except for a few small holes around the 
top. It stood alone in a vast, lush plain, 
gold in the golden air. Trees, grass and 
flowers shimmered ceaselessly in a source- 
less motion, like the facets of jewels. The 
Mountains of Reason looked blue and 
faint and ephemeral to the youth, but on 
his left the River of Insanity rushed loud 
and mighty, drumming him up to a cry- 
ing ecstasy. He walked around the stone 
dome and presentiy came to an arch-like 
entrance with the word “Drama” cut 
above it in large letters. Just as he was 
about to push open the high bronze doors 
in the arch, an enormous rugged man ran 
out and embraced him lustily. 

“Thank God!’ he bellowed, “I’ve been 
waiting for someone to come from over 
there’—he jerked a thumb toward the 
towering hills—‘“and you're the first! 
We've had lots of visitors from the River, 
though. They’re thrown up here by their 
fitful torrents of divine madness!” 

“This is a theatre, then?” asked the 
boy. He was moved by the stranger’s 
power and warmth, by the lightning in 
his eyes. 

“Not only a theatre, but the capital of 
Dramatia,” replied the man. 

“But where is Dramatia?” ‘The youth 
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gazed around the wunpeopled Eden, 
wondering. 

“Dramatia is in its capital. The whole 
monarchy lives, eats and breathes in this 
granite egg. One in all and all in one. 
I’m the manager. Won’t you come in- 
side?” And he pushed the massive doors 
inward and through them led his visitor. 
The inside was of some pale polished 
stone, as smooth and unobstructed as the 
outside. At the smaller end was a stage, 
at the wider a small projection some ten 
feet above the floor, from which light 
shafts kept constantly moving. 

“Why an egg?” whispered the boy. A 
performance was going on. 

“Everything begins and ends in an 
egg,” said the manager. “Sound, light 
and movement. In an embryo anything 
is possible. But with the chicken comes 
a sort of death.” 

The boy was slightly bewildered but 
continued to look. A perfectly recogniz- 
able audience sat in the darkness—about 
three hundred normal people in normal 
clothes staring at the stage. The rows 
were curved as in his democratic theatres, 
and on a grade, but there were neither 
balconies nor boxes. And people did not 
sit in seats, but half reclined on rounded 
divans of a soft red puffed material that 
looked like inflated rubber. 

“Don’t they go to sleep?” murmured 
the medium young man. 

“Of course, if the play’s bad. It’s our 
only test; we have no scribbling critics.” 

“Where’s the king?” blazed the curious 
youth. 

“He’s the playwright. He’s that man 
sleeping on the back row. Sometimes it’s 
a queen.” 

“What’s going on?” 

“Stop talking and look for yourself,” 
snapped the manager. 

The young man concentrated on the 
stage. There was no background but the 
pale polished vault of the whole building. 
And at the left and the right arches were 
cut about seven feet in height. Here and 
there were small circular bases that might 


have been either chairs or tables. The 
stage was illumined by shafts of warm 
yellow and amber light except at the ex- 
treme right, where it changed to a cold 
blue-purple. The yellow light was static, 
but the blue flickering like blue flame, 
shooting, uncertain. 

“The Return of the Prodigal Son,” 
whispered the manager. 

“Which ?” 

“Anyone, of course. The static warmth 
is his home—you see, the light’s man- 
made, produced by lamps, candles, etc. 
The blue is the outside world, illusive, 
vast, always behind the son, shadowing 
him. Nightlike——” 


N the left arch crouched 
an old woman, arms out- 
1 ward in pleading. Her en- 
tire garment was of brown 
crinkled cloth, cut in mon- 
strously distorted and 
* broken lines. On the bor- 
der between the warmth and the cold 
stood a young man, radiant in face and 
body, but very pale. He wore nothing 
but the most close-fitting cobalt tights 
from neck to sole, and swayed slightly but 
continually, as in half-flight. Between the 
two stood an enormous barrier—a huge 
burly man in siena tights, but the tights 
were padded to represent ridiculously de- 
veloped muscles—fantastic cords and 
knots. His shoulders were so hunched, 
his chest so barrel-like that the cropped 
head between looked small and _half- 
witted. Whenever he talked his clenched 
fist would hit the air in regular intervals 
like a piston. While his other arm kept 
barring the way between the mother and 
the son. 

The eyes of the young man now ap- 
peased, his ears of a sudden came to life 
like a new sense born in him, and he 


heard: 





‘Son 
Wailing, wailing, shivering from the 
world I wandered here. I wandered 
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wondering if there were warmth in the 
home of my parents. 
MOorTHER 
There is—O there is—O come—O 
mine—O my heart! 
FATHER 
Work—if you stay, 
Work—dig, 
Work in the earth, 
Dig my dirt, 
Dirty your hands, 
Soil your face, 
Bastard born, 
Boy begot 
Of blood. 





MOTHER 
O mine—O my heart So long—in 
rags—so long—waiting—no breath—O 
mine, no breath not choked —no 
breath 








Son 
O mother beloved, how came I so quiv- 
ering and blue, born of you, born of you 
in the blood red noon? How came I so 
quivering and blue—mother beloved? 

MOTHER 
Me—me—as a maiden I trembled—sang 
as a  maiden—me—me—beauty in 
dreams—— 
FATHER (To Son) 
What have you done 
Since you ran? 
What have you done in your stinking 
streets? 
What have you done? 
Fingers white and whimpering face, 
What have you done? 
Son (Swing becoming 
longer and more ecstatic) 
Dreamed—dreamed—and sang to my fel- 
lows these dreams of the wordless won- 
ders—cold white moon and icy tides and 
screaming heat of the deathless sun. 
Dreamed—dreamed and sang to my fel- 
lows with the lips of God. Sang—sang. 
FATHER 

Why are you back 
Back in the home, 
Back to the earth? 
Say! 


Son (Shivering slightly) 
Cold—cold—cold in the world with the 
sibilant shadows following me and the 
flickering night and the moans of men— 
Cold—cold. 

MOTHER 
Here—here to my heart—O mine—still 
warm, still warm my heart—my beating 
heart—still warm 





HEN the boy, with his 
graceful, palpitating for- 
malized movements, went 
toward his cowering 
mother. Twice the pis- 
ton-like, huge arm of the 

== father prevented him, and 
the harsh, deep voice boomed, “Back, she 
is bound, bound to me. Leave us.” But 
the third time the son darted under the 
arm and clasped his mother to him. The 
father did not turn around but stared at 
the door, blindly. Then to the youth’s 
ears floated a startling and wonderful 
sound. All three on the stage were speak- 
ing together, but the result was not a 
chaos of words but a perfectly articulated 
music, like a trio of violin, piano and 
cello. The running legato of the boy’s 
ecstatic speech was accompanied, in synco- 
pation, by the breathless, broken rhythm 
of the mother, while the father’s intermit- 
tent pounding acted like the beats of a 
kettledrum. The strange, rich disso- 
nances, the singing ebb and flow of the 
three voices moved the young listener to 
tears of excitement. 

The play soon came to a close with the 
departure of the son into the world again, 
and the parents shattered in their warm 
security unmarred by night. There was 
an ordinary curtain-fall and considerable 
clapping, but the actors stayed invisible. 
And most of the audience remained seated 
on their divans, arguing violently. Barely 
a dozen left the hall, among them the 
playwright, who had sensed in his dreams 
the end of his play and had awakened. 

“You see, it’s quite a success,” said the 
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manager. “The more they stay and talk, 
the better it is.” 

The young man told him how wonder- 
ful he thought it all, how amazing. 

“It isn’t so amazing,” said the other, 
“it’s merely the inevitable human step: 
interpretation after representation. You 
in your sprawling, white-lit democracy are 
still representational. We passed through 
that a hundred years ago. And now, in- 
stead of showing a man who is brutal— 
like the father in the play—we show Bru- 
tality itself—the pure unadulterated emo- 
tion—expressed by Muscle, Noise, Earthi- 
ness, and Power of Movement. 

“In a way, our theatre is more of a 
ballet than anything else—a complete syn- 
chronization of movement, voice and 
color.” 

“I see all that,” said the youth, “but 
where do the actors come in? How can 
they express their own individualities ?” 

“They can’t—except inasmuch as they 
suggest a certain form of humanity which 
the author wishes to use in his play. For 
instance, this youth you saw—the prodigal 
son—was chosen because, in his length 
and fluidity of line and voice, in his subtle 
modeling of face and limbs, he was 
Poetry. He was Illusion, Uncertainty, 
what you will. Just as the father was 
chosen for his height, his dominant so- 
nority and stiffness. But you see, with us 
the actor is never allowed to be the 
creator. He may not improvise one mo- 
ment. And he need not. Which means, 
of course, that our dramatists have to 
know ten times as much as they did one 
hundred years ago, and as they do now in 
your world. They have to create, to ar- 
range, every gesture, intonation, light, 
costume. Every play must be a perfect 
unit of production, controlled by one om- 
nipotent soul. It’s the only way. 

“You see, we feel that the medium of 
any art must be of itself inanimate— 
unvolitient—puppet-like. The sculptor 
chooses wood for a certain composition be- 
Cause the texture and tone of the wood in- 
terprets his idea more than the texture 
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and tone of marble. But once he has 
started carving it, the wood doesn’t sud- 
denly tie itself into bowknots and say, 
‘How about making me _ rectangular 
rather than elliptical?’ Yet that’s ex- 
actly what your actors do—partly because 
the playwright doesn’t know clearly 
enough what he wants—partly because 
they think they should be creative. They 
improvise continually, make the part more 
important than the whole, tyrannize. In- 
stead of expressing an idea or an emotion, 
they express themselves.” 

“They are an intolerable lot,” sighed 
the boy, “But how on earth do you keep 
your actors subordinate and happy at the 
same time?” 

The rugged gentleman answered, smil- 
ing, ““Wouldn’t you be happy if your tal- 
ents and potentialities were exploited to 
their utmost and paraded before the pub- 
lic? Don’t you suppose this prodigal son 
is ecstatic with pride in his cobalt limbs, 
his singing voice? Don’t you think the 
mother revels in the pathos of her broken- 
ness? Personal magnetism is infinitely 
more effective in this intensely concen- 
trated form than disseminated through a 
lot of trivial imitations of life.” 

“Don’t think me trivial,” said the 
youth, after a pause, “but I wish you'd 
touch ground and describe an actual scene 
or two that you’ve done—besides this, of 
course. I mean, don’t you ever need a 
house or a tree on the stage?” 

“We had a love-scene in a garden once 
—the air was filled with projections of 
enormous luminous flowers. Narcissi and 
roses of light played over the faces and 
bodies of the actors, bathed them.” 

“Celestial. Go on!” 

The manager screwed his eyes in 
thought. “We did the Forest of Arden 
long ago with restless greenish lights flick- 
ering like leaves, stippling the stone with 
millions of bright green points. It was 
better than painted canvas, if I remem- 
ber.” 

“You are acquainted with sarcasm,” 
smiled the medium young man. 
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“We have steps of every shape and 
size,” continued the manager, unheeding, 
“for different levels. And sometimes, 
when we want very tangible hills or rocks 
or clouds or pillars, we have these re- 
markable sorts of pouches which we can 
blow up to any size or shape. Some are 
jagged, some billowy and round. ‘They 
weigh practically nothing, and when the 
air is out, take up no room. It’s a new 
invention.” 

“Apparently. Go on, I beg of you.” 

“Last week we handled a mob scene 
exactly like a symphony orchestra—the 
brazen voice of one faction rising to 
drown out the string-like crying of an- 
other and the windy ululations of a third.” 

“How about beautiful women?” the 
boy persisted. 


The manager winked and grinned. 
“Wait till tomorrow’s performance. Have 
you ever thought of sex as a rhythmic 
pattern?” He turned to go out. “How 
about a little air? These people will 
never stop arguing.” And he led the 
youth, still in a daze of excited specula- 
tion, through them and on to the plain 
and toward the river. 

They walked and walked, nearer and 
nearer to the foaming rapids, in ponder- 
ing silence. Finally the younger turned 
to the older. “You know,” he said, “I 
think I’ll introduce your form of theatre 
into my country!” 

Wherewith he stumbled on a pebble, 
lost his balance and fell headlong into the 
River of Insanity. 


























Tailpiece and Capitals by Marya Mannes 





























Florence Vandamm 





Maurine Watkins, the author of Chicago, a stinging 
and highly diverting parody of American justice, 
who learned about criminals as a reporter in Chi- 
cago, and who learned about plays from Professor 
George Pierce Baker at Yale. Chicago has scored 
such a distinct success, and holds such high promise 
as a first play, that Miss Watkins has already been 
commissioned to dramatize Samuel Hopkins Adams’ 
Revelry and Herbert Asbury’s Hatrack. 











Jonel Jorgulesco has not only brought a fresh vigor to the Boston Repertory 
Theatre, of which he is the resident scenic designer, but he has also brought 
the most advanced methods and experiments in contemporary stage-craft to 
conservative Back Bay. Above, Mr. Jorgulesco’s design for the scene “In 
Alexandria” in Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, in which pylons are used to 
great effect; and, below, his sketch for the last act of Back to Methuselah. 
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Trained in the European theatre, Mr. Jorgulesco has had little difficulty in 
adapting himself to the exacting demands of such a playhouse as the Boston 
Repertory Theatre. Above, his very striking setting for the Court of Justice 
in Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine. The moment the jury leaves the 
room, lights project their sentence of “Guilty” at the back of the stage. 
Below, Mr. Jorgulesco’s permanent setting for Ibsen’s The Lady from the 
Sea, fitted to the demands of the last act by the projection of the trees and 
the Northern lights. 





























The varied program of the Boston Repertory Theatre is 
made the more interesting because of the work of Jonel 
Jorgulesco as scenic designer. Mr. Jorgulesco, who is a 
young Roumanian with much experience in the German 
Theatre, and who studied with Ludwig Sievert at the Staats- 
theater in Frankfurt, has been in this country for two years, 
and in Boston for more than half of that time. He employs 
ramps and breaks the monotony of his stage level in a man- 

: ner seldom done in America. His colors are bold and highly 

: individual. His composition, as revealed in this scene for 
the office in The Adding Machine, has a striking sense of 
theatrical emphasis. Working outside of New York and in 
a very active repertory theatre, Mr. Jorgulesco has gained 
a breadth of experience equalled by few of the established 
metropolitan designers. 
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ONEL JORGULESCO, scene designer, and his associates on the stage 
staff of the Repertory Theatre of Boston, a professional company 
under the direction of Mr. Henry Jewett, came in for a large measure 
of praise in an article which H. T. vcher of The Boston Transcript de- 
votes to an interesting account of the theatre’s production of Elmer Rice’s 
lay, The Adding Machine. ‘Since the opening of the theatre,” says Mr. 
Shr, “Mr. Jorgulesco has been among its best possessions. Young as 
he is, he is abreast with his profession as it is now practiced in Central 
Europe. Inexperienced as he relatively was, he adapted himself to the 
incessant needs of a changeful house. Sasthans to its advantage he has the 
range and resource to do many things appropriately and graphically. Last 
week, he clothed two acts of The Enchanted April in the warmths of Italy 
and bright comedy. Last month, he evoked the misty, ominous back- 
grounds of the Norwegian coast and The Lady from the Sea. Last year, 
his settings for Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra and for Kapek’s R. U. R. 
equally praised him. Last evening, the play in hand, The Adding Machine, 
vat him large opportunity. In it, the playwright, Mr. Elmer Rice, 
would open the sub-conscious mind of the principal personage or lead him 
into the environment of fantasy. For both he asks the scene-designer’s 
potent aid.” 

As he continues to outline Jorgulesco’s achievement, Mr. Parker at the 
same time writes a fine critique of this unusual play: “In a delirium 
of disappointment and rebellion, Mr. Zero, a drudging clerk, discharged 
when he expected promotion, kills his boss. His desk and stool, the 
figures he has added, the slips he has filed through a quarter-century 
swirl through his mind; upon them all is written in great letters, 
‘Business.’ Over a background in motion, Mr. Jorgulesco set this turmoil 
streaming. Zero is brought to trial before a jury of his kind. Bewil- 
deredly he addresses them; his mind and his tongue gyrate, trip, spin again 
with this or that impulse, subjective, objective, the mere outthrust of the 
instant. At the end, upon these confusions is written, again in the great 
letters, ‘Guilty.’ Once more Mr. Jorgulesco flung up such a turbid and 
whirling scenic background. In time Zero achieves the Elysian Fields of 
the playwright’s fantasy—an expanse of luminous sky; bales it a bosky 
and drooping tree of imagination: peering through the foliage visioned 
flowers, in shape unreal, in color uncanny. Before long, Zero sets to 
ceaseless and contented computation upon a celestial adding machine; from 
the keys up flies the endless strip of his figures aimless. In block-like 
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frames Mr. Jorgulesco enclosed these settings, or, working his screens and 
pillar-like plinths into new patterns, made them quasi-realistic backgrounds 
for Zero’s living quarters or an urban graveyard. At every need, Mr. 
Sibila, the electrician, provided light to glamour or accent the scenic sug- 
gestion. The stage-machinery permitted and sped these ‘new freedoms.’ 
The crew was quick to the job. . . . Through the play, constituent ele- 
ments in production and illusion, ran the present art and craft of stage- 
decoration. It is rare experience in Boston. It was emergence into the- 
atrical day.” 


Elsewhere in this issue, Carlton Miles, dramatic critic of the Minne- 
apolis Journal, discusses the unhappy lot of the provincial critic and paints 
a vivid picture of his present low standing in the smaller towns of the 
American hinterlands. Quite naturally, Mr. Miles sees the situation in the 
ugly aspects of today. But, if THEATRE ARTs is right in its reading of 

ributary Theatre news, the time is not far off when the local critic in the 
four corners of the country will have a new opportunity and a new respon- 
sibility. He will no longer find himself passing tardy and futile judg- 
ments on fourth company actors and on reproductions of New York plays 
that are past the judgment stage. He will be close to the fountain-head 
of the theatre. He will be discovering new talent in playwriting, acting, 
and production, assisting in its development (if he knows his craft), and 
calling it to the attention of the outside world. He will cease to be a 
reporter who has not succeeded and become a critic whose function is close 
to the highest ideals of his calling. 


The Fifth Annual Little Theatre Tournament and David Belasco Cup 
Match is scheduled to be held in New York City during the week of May 
second at a Broadway theatre not yet announced. The tournament will 
be conducted on much the same lines as those of other years, and will be, 
as before, under the management of Walter Hartwig. Each evening for 
five evenings, four one-act plays will be produced by four different little 
theatre groups until twenty presentations have been shown. Five judges 
will witness these productions and select four out of the twenty plays shown 
as the best plays presented. The four plays so chosen will play again on 
Saturday afternoon in competition for the David Belasco Cup, which is 
held for a year by the winning organization. During the past four years 
the cup has been won three times by the Little Theatre of Dallas and once 
by the East West Players of Manhattan. The other three of the four 
specially chosen plays are awarded the Samuel French Prize for the best 
and second best presentations of an original unpublished play and a fourth 
prize for the best published or unpublished play. 


Nothing is impossible. There is an American town in which the tax- 
payers recently voted unanimously a bond issue to cover the cost of build- 
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‘“Marlowe’s mighty line’ came into its own once more, when 
the Theatre Intime of Princeton University produced Dr. 
Faustus this winter. Although no pretense at archaeological 
reconstruction was made, a single permanent set was designed 
which reproduced the typical features of the stage for which 
Marlowe wrote. As a result the fifteen scenes of the 1604 
edition, without a line cut, swept to their conclusion with 
a total playing time of only an hour and a half. Standing 
beneath one of the Gothic arches, which were arranged to 
expedite the scene sequence, is Charles E. Arnt, Jr., as Wag- 
ner. In posture, expression and costume Mr. Arnt suggests 
the true spirit of Elizabethan comedy. 














On a stage of such elementary simplicity, 
Lennox Robinson has made of W. B. 
Yeats’ Oedipus, the King one of the great 
successes of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 

: Denied the accustomed vastness of the Attic 
stage, Sophocles’ tragedy, in the fine adap- 
tation of Yeats, gained a new value from 
the intimacy of a small theatre. 
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ing an out of door theatre and concert stage. Hillsborough, California, is 
the place—a residential community near the city of San Mateo. The town 
has no shops of any kind, no public buildings, no theatre or movie. A 
year ago, when a group of influential citizens wanted to give out of door 
concerts, the only available enclosed place where the public could be seated 
was the school yard. The school trustees, contrary to all school trustee 
tradition, could find no reason why the taxpayers should not use the school 
property for the purpose. Eight concerts, attended by an average of 
eighteen hundred people, were given in this temporary shelter, and the 
community response was so encouraging that a permanent organization 
known as the Philharmonic Society of San Mateo County was formed 
immediately. ‘The society’s first act was a petition to the village trustees 
to build an open air auditorium suitable for school entertainments, con- 
certs and other artistic enterprises, and the unanimous vote was the result. 
The work of clearing the grounds for the stage and auditorium has already 
begun and plans are being drawn. 


Before this magazine comes through the press, the Yale University Con- 
ference on the Drama will be held at the University Theatre Friday, Feb- 
ruary 11th, and Saturday, February 12th. A review of the Conference 
will appear in the next issue. 











Plan for acts three and five of The 
Brothers Karamazov as produced by 
Copeau at the Vieux Colombier. 
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A List of Plays with Characters Based on Real Persons 
Compiled by EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 


HIS list comes as complement to Mr. Walbridge’s Romans a Clef, which created 

such interest when it was published in the Bulletin of the New York Public 

Library last fall. Obviously the same key that unlocks new treasures for the 
novels of the world can also make valuable revelations in the drama. 

The list is confined to plays having characters based on real persons. If the persons 
appear under their own names, “the case is altered,’ and the play is disqualified, 
because it needs no key. The Frogs of Aristophanes, for example, is not included 
because Aeschylus and Euripides appear in it without disguise. A different distinction 
has sometimes to be made. For example, because Marie Duplessis appears as Mar- 
guerite Gautier in La Dame aux Camélias that play is listed. But as she is known 
as Marie Duplessis in Deburau, Guitry’s play is disqualified. Obviously no key is 
needed to unlock obscure and interesting biographical or historical values in a play 
that is frankly biographical or historical. The list makes no pretense of all-inclusive- 
ness. Limitations of space have put certain restrictions on its entries. As a rule plays 
are not included unless the real persons, written about under a thin disguise, are fairly 
well known. ‘The attempt has been made to include the outstanding drames a clef 
from the dramatic literature of each country. Doubtless there are many serious omis- 
sions, and Theatre Arts, as it hopes some day to publish this list in booklet form, would 
be grateful for any additions or suggestions that its readers may make.—Editors’ Note. 


GREEK DRAMA 
Aristophanes: The Clouds. 423 B.C. 


Socrates must have done something to at- 
tract public notice at this time, since he was 
also the hero of The Connus.... That cari- 
cature is nearer to the original than is the 
sophist of The Clouds, who combines various 
traits of the real Socrates with all the things 
he most emphatically disowned.—Gilbert Mur- 
ray, A History of Ancient Greek Literature. 


Aristophanes: The Knights. 424 B.C. 


The Paphlagonian, of course, is Cleon, who 
owned a tannery; the two slaves are Nikias 
and Demosthenes; the previous ‘chandlers’ 
were apparently Lysicles and Eucrates.... It 
can have done very little to spoil Cleon’s 
chances of election to any post he desired. 
It is a hearty deluge of mud in return for 
the prosecution of 426.—Murray. 


Aristophanes: Triphalés. Date? 


A play directed against Alcibiades.... It 
dealt certainly with his private life, and pos- 
sibly with his public action. If so, it is the 
last echo of the political drama of the fifth 
century, a production for which the world 
has never again possessed sufficient parrhesia 
—“free-spokenness.”—Murray._ 


ENGLISH DRAMA 
Elizabethan Period 


Dekker, Thomas: Satiromastix, or 
The Untrussing of the Humorous 
Poet. 1602? 


Horace is a caricature portrait of Ben 
Jonson. 
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Ford, John: The Witch of Edmon- 
ton. 1621. 


Based on the story of Elizabeth Sawyer, 
who was executed for witchcraft in 1621, and 
probably written soon after that date. 


Heywood, Thomas: The English 
Traveller. 1627? 


The story of Geraldine is told by Heywood 
in his History of Women as having “lately 
happened within” his “own knowledge”; but 
the attempts which have been made to iden- 
tify the hero remain mere conjectures, See 
Fleay’s endeavour (vol. 1, p. 297) to find the 
original of the young Levantine traveller in 
George Sandys; and cf. the suggestion hazard- 
ed by Bang...that Young Geraldine was 
meant for Sir Peter Pindar—W. Macneile 
Dixon in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, vol. 6. 


Heywood, Thomas: Love’s Mis- 
tress, or The Queen’s Masque. 


1633. 


This dramatic entertainment, into which 
Fleay has read the signs of a theatrical quarrel 
between Apuleius (Heywood) and Midas 
(Christopher Beeston), cannot have given 
much pleasure even to the instructed except 
in some prettier passages.—Dixon. 


Jonson, Ben: The Alchemist. 1610. 


The characters are drawn with the utmost 
vigour, in particular of course those of the 
three confederates, Subtle, Face, and Dol, in 
whom Jonson appears to have had in view 
three real personages, protégées (till their 
real nature was discovered) of that impartial 
patron of useful, useless, and pernicious arts, 
the impotent star-gazer Rudolph II. One of 
these (Kelly) is also mentioned in Fletcher’s 
Fair Maid of the Inn (iv. 2).—Adolphus 
William Ward, A History of English Dramatic 
Literature to the Death of Queen Anne, vol. 1. 


Jonson, Ben: Bartholomew Fair. 
1614. 


The broadest farce-effects are freely intro- 
duced; nor is any method of creating ludi- 
crous effect eschewed, except—if the author 
is to be believed on his word—that of personal 
satire. There can be no doubt that the view 
to the contrary, which supposed Lanthorn 
Leatherhead to be intended for Inigo Jones, 
is founded on error.—Ward. 


Jonson, Ben: The Case Is Altered. 
1599. 


Antonio Balladino is intended for Anthony 
Munday. 


Jonson, Ben: Cynthia’s Revels, or 
The Fountain of Self-Love. 1558. 


Hedon or Anaides represents Dekker. Cyn- 
thia, of course, is Queen Elizabeth. 


Jonson, Ben: Every Man Out of 
His Humor. 1599. 


Carlo Buffone may have been intended for 
Marston, although it is more probable that 
the character was drawn from one Charles 
Chester, a familiar city character. 


Jonson, Ben: The Poetaster, or His 
Arraignment. 1601. 


Jonson’s arrogance had occasioned enmi- 
ties with his fellow dramatists. In Poetaster, 
he undertook their castigation. The scene is 
placed in Rome; the story of Ovid’s love for 
Julia is introduced; and the satirical scheme 
is not unlike that in the preceding comedies 
—a voluble captain, an actor, a beggar poet 
and an affected gallant come in for exposure, 
and Virgil and Horace (Jonson) are the cen- 
sors. In the end, Demetrius (Dekker) and 
Crispinus (Marston) are tried for calumniat- 
ing Horace, and to Crispinus is administered 
a purge which causes him to vomit up a 
prodigious vocabulary. Probably, other per- 
sonal references were intended in addition to 
those indicated, but they are not discernible 
now.—Ashley H. Thorndike in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, vol. 6. 


Lyly, John: Endymion, the Man in 
the Moon. Pub. 1591. 


In a most elaborate argument... Mr. 
Halpin has examined at length the question 
of the secret meaning of Lyly’s comedy, and 
has come to the conclusion that it is a dramatic 
representation of the disgrace brought upon 
Leicester (Endymion) by his clandestine mar- 
riage with the Countess of Sheffield (Tellus), 
pending his suit for the hand of his royal 
mistress (Cynthia). Endymion’s forty years’ 
sleep upon the bank of lunary is his imprison- 
ment at Elizabeth’s favourite Greenwich; the 
friendly intervention is that of the Earl of 
Sussex; and the solution of the difficulty in 
Tellus’ marriage to Corsites is the marriage 
of the Countess of Sheffield to Sir Edward 


Stafford.—W ard. 
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Marlowe, Christopher: The Tragi- 
cal History of Doctor Faustus. 
Date uncertain. 


The legend of the man who sells his soul to 
the Devil seems to have appeared about the 
sixth century. . . . In the early part of the six- 
teenth century it became identified with a Doc- 
tor Faustus, who practised necromancy, and 
was the friend of Paracelsus and Cornelius 
Agrippa. Conrad Muth came across a magi- 
cian at Erfurt called Georgius Faustus He- 
mitheus of Heidelberg. . . . Melanchthon knew 
a Johannes Faustus born at Kniitlingen, in 
Wurttemberg, not far from his own home, who 
studied magic at Cracow, and afterwards 
roamed about, and talked of secret things. 
. . » Marlowe’s play was probably the first 
dramatisation of the Faust legend —John Ad- 
dington Symonds, Introduction to Mermaid 
Series edition. 


Marston, John: What You Will. 
1601. 


“The war of the theatres” is a term which 
has been applied to the literary quarrel 
between Jonson and Marston which extended 
over the years 1598 to 1602, and in which 
Dekker was also concerned. This “war” was 
conducted for the most part by means of 
satirical plays in which the combatants lam- 
pooned each other and satirized their literary 
and dramatic contemporaries. Nearly all the 
companies of the day were more or less con- 
cerned in it, and more than a dozen plays 
attest the activity of rival playwrights in this 
theatrical mode of attack and defense.—Felix 
E. ae Elizabethan Drama, 1558-1642, 
wol. 1. 

Some investigators identify Jonson with 
Lampathio and Marston with Quadratus, oth- 
ers reverse the portraits.... With this play 
the famous poetomachia comes to an end. In 
the same year, we find Marston collaborating 
with Jonson in Lowe's Martyr, and, with 
Chapman and Jonson, three years later, in 
Eastward Hoe.—Dixon. 


Massinger, Philip: Believe As You 
List. 1630. 


Another striking example of the practice 
of a transfer of events from the scene to 
which they actually refer to one in which the 
reference is unmistakable but the disguise 
sufficient to relieve both poet and player of 
attendant pains and penalties. It appears 
that in January, 1631, Sir Henry Herbert had 
refused to license a play of Massinger’s “be- 
cause it did contain dangerous matter, as the 
deposing of Sebastian, King of Portugal, by 


Philip (III), and there being a peace sworn 
betwixt the kings of England and Spain.”— 
Schelling. 


Massinger, Philip: A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts. c. 1633. 


While there is a certain similarity of idea 
between Massinger’s comedy and Middleton’s 
A Trick to Catch the Old One, nothing could 
be more in contrast with the latter’s irrespon- 
sible realism than the seriousness and moral 
earnestness that underlie Massinger’s work. 
It is not impossible that the later playwright 
found a model for his Sir Giles Overreach 
in the person and exploits of one Sir Giles 
Mompesson, who, under a patent from King 
James monopolizing the manufacture of gold 
and silver thread, was reputed similarly over- 
bearing and avaricious.—Felix E. Schelling, 
Typical Elizabethan Plays. 


Middleton, Thomas: A Game at 
Chess. 1624. 


This play...is in fact the solitary work 
with which the Elizabethan drama fairly at- 
tempted to match the political comedies of 
Aristophanes.... The Black Knight is Gon- 
domar [the Spanish ambassador], whom it 
must have been the author’s intention to draw 
to the life. In order that no mistake may 
remain, the malady from which Gondomar 
was known to suffer, and the litter in which 
it was in consequence his custom to be car- 
ried about, are both introduced.... The Fat 
Bishop... represents one of the strangest fig- 
ures of a strange time—one of the few con- 
verts whom Protestantism has ever made in 
the person of a prelate of the Church of 
Rome. Antonio di Dominis, successively Arch- 
bishop of Spalato (in Dalmatia) and Dean of 
Windsor, is here ridiculed with savage hu- 
mour.... The White and Black Kings and 
Queens are of course the English and Spanish 
sovereigns.... The White Knight is Charles 
Prince of Wales; and I think it not impos- 
sible that the White King’s Pawn, who is 
finally discovered to be ‘black underneath’, 
may be intended for Somerset.—Ward. 


Ruggle, George: Ignoramus. 1615. 


The title part is a merciless caricature 
of the detested recorder, Brackyn, who had al- 
ready been ridiculed in The Return from 
Parnassus, Part II .... The civilians of the 
university [Cambridge] and the king himself 
were, therefore, delighted when Ruggle 
brought upon the stage a burlesque figure 
talking a barbarous jargon of bastard Latin 
and technical terms of common law.—F. S. 
Boas in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, vol. 6. 
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An etching of the New Ziegfeld 
Theatre by its architect, Joseph 


Urban. 
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A cross section of the New Ziegfeld 
Theatre, showing the arrangement of the 
backstage, the auditorium slant, and the 
placing of the balcony. ‘This impressive 
new playhouse has been designed by Joseph 
Urban, a veteran in the theatre, both as an 
architect and a designer. 
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Shakespeare, William: Hamlet. 


1602. 


There is much in the character of King 
Claudius to suggest that Shakespeare has here 
taken Leicester as his model.... On the other 
hand, it is quite unreasonable to suppose, with 
Hermann Conrad, that Shakespeare had Es- 
sex in his eye in drawing Hamlet himself.... 
It is, of course, as ridiculous to take James 
as to take Essex for the actual model of 
Hamlet. Nothing could at that time have 
been stupider or more tactless than to re- 
mind the heir-presumptive to the throne, or 
the new king, of the depiorable circumstances 
of his early history—Georg Brandes, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. 


Shakespeare, William: Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost. 1589. 


Pedantry [is] embodied in the school- 
master Holofernes, for whom tradition states 
that Florio, the teacher of languages and 
translator of Montaigne, served as a model—a 
supposition, however, which seems scarcely 
probable when we remember Florio’s close con- 
nection with Shakespeare’s patron, Southamp- 
ton.—Brandes. 

A minute allegory of contemporary stage 
history and the rivalry of actors and play- 
wrights has been thought to exist in several 
pre-Shakesperean plays; and the comedy of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, to mention only this, has 
been made to yield a dramatis personae in 
which Lyly, Nash, Greene, and Munday all 
satirically figure Schelling. 


Shakespeare, William: The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 1599. 


Justice Shallow...boldly caricatures Sir 
Thomas Lucy, a bugbear of Shakespeare’s 
youth at Stratford, the owner of the neigh- 
bouring estate of Charlecote.—Sidney Lee, A 
Life of William Shakespeare. 


Shakespeare, William: The Tem- 


pest. 1613? 


Who Ferdinand and Miranda were is not 
doubtful. It appears from the manuscript of 
Vertue that The Tempest was acted by 
John Heminge and the rest of the King’s 
company before Prince Charles, the Lady Eliz- 
abeth, and the Prince Palatine Elector, at the 
beginning of the year 1613. Frederick had 
come over to receive his bride, the Princess, 
who was the darling of all Protestant hearts. 
Ferdinand, then, was Frederick, and Miranda, 
Elizabeth—Goldwin Smith. 

Richard Garnett in his Essays of an Ex- 


Librarian supports this view, and adds the 
suggestion that James the First was Prospero 
in this play as he was the Duke in Measure 
for Measure. 


Shakespeare, William: Troilus and 
Cressida. 1609. 


Thersites and Ajax possibly represent 
Marston and Jonson. 


Smith, Wentworth: The Puritan, or 
The Widow of Watling Street. 
1607. 


George Pyeboard is a lampoon on George 
Peele. 


Tailor, Robert: The Hog Hath 
Lost his Pearl. 1613? 


Now it is strange to hear how sharp- 
witted the City is, for they will needs have 
Sir John Swinerton, the Lord Mayor, be meant 
by the Hog, and the late Lord Treasurer by 
the Pearl.—Sir Henry Wotton, Letters, ed. by 
Logan Pearsall Smith. 


Webster, John, and Thomas Dek- 
ker: North-Ward Hoe. Pub. 
1607. 

The banter—for it is nothing more—falls 
entirely on Chapman. There can be no doubt 
that the “little hoary poet” of North-Ward 
Hoe is intended for the latter. His Caesar 
and Pompey, his liking for French themes, 
his “full and heightened style,” his profes- 
sional vanity—all come in for gentle mockery. 
—C. E. Vaughan in the Cambridge History 
of English Literature, vol. 6. 


Wingfield, Anthony: 
1580? 


The pedant is not merely modernized, he 
is individualized into a caricature of Gabriel 
Harvey. This is vouched for by Nashe in Have 
with you to Saffron Walden, where he de- 
clares that, in “the concise and firking fini- 
caldo fine schoolmaster,” Harvey “was full 
drawen and delineated from the soule of the 
foote to the crowne of his head.”—Boas. 


Pedantius. 


Restoration Period 


Buckingham, George Villiers, Sec- 
ond Duke: The Rehearsal. 1671. 


The Rehearsal was originally intended as 
a satire against Davenant; but after Sir 
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William’s death, the ridicule was directed 
against Sir Robert Howard, Dryden’s brother- 
in-law, and finally against Dryden himself. 
Although the Bayes of Buckingham’s play re- 
sembles Dryden to a great extent, the character 
also bears some resemblance to its originals, 
Davenant and Sir Robert Howard.—Elizabeth 
P. Stein, Three Plays by David Garrick. 


Crowne, John: City Politicks. 1673. 


Under a thin disguise, not deepened by the 
usual mock disclaimers in the Preface, will 
easily be recognized the ‘Popish Plot’ agita- 
tion, and its heroes Titus “ates [Dr. Pan- 
chy in the play] and Stephen Colledge, ‘the 
Protestant joiner’ [the Catholic bricklayer] 
—W ard. 


Dryden, John: Limberham, or The 
Kind Keeper. 1678. 


The character of Limberham was generally 
applied to Lauderdale; probably there were 
also features of Shaftesbury in it, and in this 
sense only may the asseveration of the Preface, 
that in this play ‘no one character has been 
drawn from any single man’, be accepted.— 
Ward. 


Etherege, Sir George: The Man of 
Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter. 
1676. 


There was Young Bellair, in which Eth- 
erege drew his own portrait; there was the 
sparkling Dorimant, so dressed that all the pit 
should know that my Lord Rochester was 
intended; there was Medley, Young Bellair’s 
bosom friend, in whom the gossips discovered 
the portrait of Sir Charles Sedley—Edmund 
Gosse, Seventeenth Century Studies. 

Sir Fopling...was probably Beau Hewitt, 
‘the most notorious fop of the day.’ Thus at 
that time it was not considered impossible 
to connect that sport of a witty fancy with a 
personage in real life. The example set by 
Etherege was followed by his succeessors. It 
is not, of course, fair to take such deliberate 
satires as Bayes in Buckingham’s Rehearsal, 
or Antonio in the comical scenes of Venice 
Preserved, which are shafts too obviously 
directed at Dryden and Shaftesbury, respect- 
ively —Bonamy Dobrée, Restoration Comedy. 


Otway, Thomas: Venice Preserved. 
1682. 


Antonio is a caricature of the Whig leader, 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury. 


Sedley, Sir Charles: Bellamira, or 
The Mistress. 1687. 


Genest (i. 455) thinks the character of 
Bellamira to have pointed at the Duchess of 
Cleveland.—W ard. 


Shadwell, Thomas: The Sullen Lov- 
ers. 1668. 


Sir Positive At-All was supposed to be a 
caricature of one of the Howards.—Dobrée, 


Vanbrugh, Sir John: The Relapse. 
1696. 


When Vanbrugh created Lord Foppington, 
he did not merely adapt Sir Fopling Flutter 
and ennoble Sir Novelty Fashion, but largely 
took as his model the famous Beau Fielding 
and copied him faithfully, even to the duel 
scene in which the hero received so harmless 
a scratch—Dobrée. 


Wycherley, William: The Country 
Wife. 1675. 


Mock marriages also, so frequent in these 
comedies, as, for instance, in The Country 
Wife, had their part in reality, and were 
not invented for stage purposes. It is on 
record that the Earl of Oxford carried out 
a sham ceremony with a famous actress of 
impregnable virtue, probably Mrs. Marshall, 
who upon appealing to the king got no fur- 
ther redress than some monetary compensa- 
tion.—Dobrée. 


Georgian Period 


Addison, Joseph: Cato. 1713. 


His political friends... hoped that the public 
would discover some analogy between the 
followers of Caesar and the Tories, between 
Sempronius and the apostate Whigs, between 
Cato, struggling to the last for the liberties 
of Rome, and the band of patriots who sstill 
stood firm round Halifax and Wharton-— 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, The Life and 
Writings of Addison. 


Foote, Samuel: The Maid of Bath. 
1770. 


Eliza Linley was much courted, for she 
was “to attract the love, good or bad, of nearly 
every man she met.” In 1770 an elderly 
gentleman named Walter Long bespoke her, 
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but she had already been infatuated by a gay 
rake styled “Captain” Matthews. Although 
Samuel Foote made public the situation in his 
scurrilous play, The Maid of Bath, of the same 
year, Matthews’s stock was high until Dick 
Sheridan stepped in. Two years later Dick 
[Richard Brinsley Sheridan] and Eliza eloped 
to France—John Carter in the New York 
Times Book Review, Nov. 28, 1926. 


Foote, Samuel: The Minor. 1760. 


He offended all right-thinking persons, 
heterodox as well as orthodox, in The Minor, 
a travesty upon the methods of Wesley and 
his church—Laurence Hutton, Curiosities of 
the American Stage. 

In The Minor, the author pilloried Long- 
ford, the plausible auctioneer, Mother Doug- 
las, a woman of very evil life, and, in Shift, 
the Rev. George Whitfield, who was nobly, 
and with self-abnegation, endeavoring to 
amend life wherever he found it of an evil 
uality—Doran, Annals of the English Stage, 
) 08 Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. 


Foote, Samuel: The Nabob. 1772. 


He made a combined charge on antiquaries 
and Anglo-East-Indians generally, in the per- 
son of Sir Matthew Mite, in which was in- 
volved the individual caricature of General 
Richard Smith, whose father had been a 
cheesemonger.—Doran. 


Foote, Samuel: A Trip to Calais. 
1775: 


When he was taxed with ridiculing the 
Duchess of Kingston as Kitty Crocodile, in the 
Trip to Calais, he assured Lord Hertford, 
the Chamberlain, that he had no idea that 
the allusions in that piece could apply to the 
duchess .... He produced only one more piece, 
the Capuchin, in which he played O’Donovan, 
in 1776. This piece was merely an alteration 
of the unlicensed Trip to Calais, in which 
Foote had gibbeted the Duchess of Kingston. 
In the Capuchin he more rudely treated her 
Grace’s Chaplain, Jackson, under the name of 
Viper.... “One Foote, a player,” is Walpole’s 
contemptuous reference to him who was other- 
wise designated as the “British Aristophanes.” 
But, as often happens, the player was as good 
a man by birth, and at least as witty a man by 
nature, as he who despised him.—Doran. 


Gay, John: The Beggar’s Opera. 
1728. 


Gay, by frequently comparing highwaymen 
to courtiers, and mixing other political al- 


lusions, drew the attention of the public to the 
character of Sir Robert Walpole, then Prime 
Minister, who, like most other Prime Minis- 
ters, had a strong party against him, who 
constantly took care to make or find a com- 
parison between the two characters.... The 
first song was thought to point to him. The 
name of “Bob Booty,” whenever mentioned, 
again raised the laugh against him; and the 
quarreling scene between Peachum and Lockit 
was so well understood at that time to allude 
to a recent quarrel between the two Ministers, 
Lord Townshend and Sir Robert, that the 
House was in convulsions of applause—Wil- 
liam Cooke, Memoirs of Charles Macklin. 

The original of Peachum was the great Na- 
poleon of the realms of crime in the eighteenth 
century, Jonathan Wilde, afterwards Fielding’s 
hero-spy, fence, and thief—who, but three years 
before, had been hanged at Tyburn. And 
probably Macheath’s model was the equally 
notorious Jack Sheppard, burglar and high- 
wayman.—Frederick and James W. Tupper, 
Representative English Dramas from Dryden 
to Sheridan. 


Inchbald, Elizabeth Sampson: Such 
Things Are. 1787. 


Twineall’s attempts at social success are 
a satire on Lord Chesterfield’s principles. 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe: Swellfoot the 
Tyrant. 1820. 


Among later plays derived directly from 
Aristophanes [this play] is remarkable. The 
play was taken, as he said, “from a Doric 
original.” ... Swellfoot and his queen Iona 
Taurina, are none other than George IV and 
Queen Caroline and the ministers Purganax, 
Dakry and Laoctonos are Lord Castlereagh, 
Lord Eldon and the Duke of Wellington. No 
wonder the play was at once suppressed and 
was not included with Shelley’s published 
works for many years.—Louis E. Lord, Aristo- 
phares, His Plays and His Influence. 


Sheridan, Richard Brinsley: The 
Critic. 1779. 


Sir Fretful Plagiary thinly veils the petty 
personality of Cumberland, the dramatist. 
Dangle is supposed to have been one Vaugh- 
an, one of those busy-bodies who professed to 
be behind all the scenes. Puff...is thought to 
have found his prototype in Woodfall, the 
publisher, but this is . . . manifestly unjust to 
that high-minded and high-principled person.— 
Cecil F. Armstrong, Shakespeare to Shaw. 
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Victorian Period 


Gilbert, William Schwenk: Patience. 
1881. 


Archibald Grosvenor was originally called 
Algernon—evidently Gilbert meant a sly hit at 
Swinburne, greatly as he admired that won- 
derful poet—but one of the Westminsters 
whose name happened to be Algernon Gros- 
venor objected, so Archibald was chosen in- 
stead. Oscar Wilde was a much bigger 
man than Grossmith, but very “floppy”, so 
Grossmith made him [the character Regi- 
nald Bunthorne] extravagantly floppy, and 
reproduced many of Wilde’s ridiculous man- 
nerisms.—S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, The Story 
of the Savoy Opera. 


Gilbert, William Schwenk: Pina- 
fore. 1878. 


Just before it was produced, Disraeli had 
appointed W. H. Smith, head of the well- 
known firm of publishers, First Lord of the 
Admiralty.... There was something humor- 
ous in the British Navy being ruled by a man 
with absolutely no sea experience, and Gilbert 
worked the joke for all it was worth in his 
picture of the Right Honourable Sir Joseph 
Porter.—Sidney Dark and Rowland Grey, 
W. S. Gilbert, His Life and Letters. 


Hicks, Seymour, and George Ed- 
wardes: One of the Best. 1895. 


The new entertainment at the Adelphi 
has for its object the reproduction on the 
stage of the dramatic effect of the military 
ceremony of degradation undergone not long 
ago in France by Captain Dreyfus.... The 
one sentence that was taken from life as 
exemplified by Dreyfus was just the one sen- 
tence that stamped that gentleman as proba- 
bly guilty. Lieutenant Dudley Kelly is made 
to finish his ordeal by shouting “God Save 
the Queen” (the equivalent of “Vive la Ré- 
publique”).—George Bernard Shaw, One of 
the — in Dramatic Opinions and Essays, 
vol. 1. 


Pinero, Arthur Wing: Trelawney of 
the Wells. 1898. 


Arthur Wing Pinero...in his four-act 
comedietta...the action of which is laid in 
the “early sixties”, gives, in the character of 
the ambitious actor-author, Tom Wrench, a 
sympathetic portrait of his master [Thomas 
William Robertson, author of Society and 
Caste] in the days before he could speak 
with authority—TZ. Edgar Pemberton. 


Some observers saw in the marriage of 
Rose Trelawney to her elderly baronet a re- 
flection of Ellen Terry’s marriage at sixteen 
to George Frederic Watts, the painter, at that 
time some thirty years her senior. 


Robertson, Thomas William: So- 

ciety. 1865. 

The part of Sydney Daryl, a character 
after Sothern’s own heart, [was] suggested, in 
a sense, by the character of Garrick. Other 
characters in the play were written to fit the 
different members of the Haymarket com- 
pany.... The famous “Owl’s Roost” scene, a 
scene at a Bohemian literary club, in which 
Tom introduced and sketched many of his 
fellow celebrities and boon companions, far 
from giving offence, as some had feared, 
gave unmitigated pleasure to hundreds who 
knew the originals, and to thousands who did 
not but would like to have, at that.—Arm- 
strong. 


Twentieth Century 
Barker, Granville: Waste. 1906. 


Based on the Parnell scandal. Henry 
Trebell represents Parnell. 


Barrie, James Matthew: The Ad- 
mirable Crichton. 1903. 


Owing to the powerful impression made 
by this play, it is probable that in the minds 
of most people to-day the Admirable Crichton 
means Barrie’s butler; perhaps it will not be 
an insult to readers if I recall the fact that 
the original person who earned the adjective 
was James Crichton, born in Scotland, 19 
August, 1560, famous for his immense learn- 
ing and accomplishments.—William Lyon 
Phelps, Essays on Modern Dramatists. 


Barrie, James Matthew: The Leg- 
end of Leonora. 1913. 


The model for his women, as he has said 
in Margaret Ogilvy, is his mother, and his 
mother was Leonora in the flesh.—Arthur Pol- 
lock in Drama, February, 1918. 


Barrie, James Matthew: Peter Pan. 
1904. 


George Llewellyn Davies was the little boy 
who was the original of Mr. Barrie’s Peter 
Pan.... He became the adopted son of the 
dramatist, and was killed in battle, early in 
the war.—Phelbps. 

Hilda Trevelyan was the original of 
Wendy. 
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Bennett, Arnold: The Honeymoon. 
IgII. 
The woman novelist (Mrs. Reach Haslam) 
is said to have been drawn from Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 


Coward, Noel: Hay Fever. 1925. 


Said to have been based upon a week-end 
which Mr. Coward spent with an English 
playwright and his wife, an American actress. 


Jennings, Gertrude: Me and My 

Diary. 1922. 

A satirical comedy in one act [produced 
by Grace George in Chicago] dealing with 
the literary eccentricities of Margot Asquith. 
The principal actress did not appear to at- 
tempt a characterization; at least, she did not 
achieve it—O. L. Hall in Burns Mantle’s 
Best Plays of 1921-22. 


Shaw, George Bernard: Back to 
Methuselah. 1921. 


The actors who assumed the réles of Joyce 
Burge and Mr. Lubin in the Theatre Guild 
production were made up to represent former 
Premiers David Lloyd George and the Earl 
of Oxford and Asquith. 


Shaw, George Bernard: Candida. 
1897. 


Some commentators on the play profess 
to see the characteristics of Shelley in March- 
banks, although probably Ernest Dowson or 
Francis Thompson would do as well. 


Shaw, George Bernard: Fanny’s 
First Play. 1911. 


The critics whom I have lampooned in 
the induction to this play under the names of 
Trotter, Vaughan, and Gunn will forgive me: 
in fact Mr. Trotter forgave me beforehand, 
and assisted the make-up by which Mr. Claude 
King so successfully simulated his personal 
appearance.—Preface to the play. Trotter 
was the late Arthur Bingham Walkley. 
Vaughan represented Edward A. Baughan, 
dramatic critic of the Daily News, and Gunn 
was Gilbert Cannan, then dramatic critic on 
the Star. 


Shaw, George Bernard: The Inca 
of Perusalem. 1917. 


I must remind the reader that this playlet 
was written when its principal character, 
[Kaiser Wilhelm II] far from being a fallen 
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foe and virtually a prisoner in our victorious 
hands, was still the Caesar whose legions we 
were resisting with our hearts in our mouths. 
—The author’s preface. 

In Barrie’s “Der Tag” (1914), the Kaiser 
is represented as “an Emperor.” 


Shaw, George Bernard: Press-Cut- 

tings. 1909. 

By direction of the Lord Chamberlain the 
General and the Prime Minister in this play 
must in all public performances of it be ad- 
dressed and described as General Bones and 
Mr. Johnson, and by no means as General 
Mitchener and Mr. Balsquith. The allusions 
to commoner persons are allowed to stand 
as they are. 

General Mitchener, by the way, is not the 
late Lord Kitchener, but an earlier and more 
highly connected commander [the Duke of 
Cambridge]. Balsquith (Balfour-Asquith) is 
obviously neither of these statesmen, and can- 
not in the course of nature be both.—The 
author’s preface. 


AMERICAN DRAMA 
Revolutionary Period 


Anonymous: The Blockheads, or the 
Affrighted Officers. pub. 1776. 


It was inspired by General Burgoyne’s 
farce, The Blockade, which was performed 
in Boston in the winter of 1775-6 and was 
evidently a farce, ridiculing the patriot army 
then blockading the city. This was not print- 
ed.... The characters represent different liv- 
ing persons... Captain Bashaw becoming Ad- 
miral Graves; Meagre, Harrison Gray; Sim- 
ple, probably Josiah Edson; and Dupe, “who 
you please.”—Arthur Hobson Quinn, A His- 
tory of the American Drama from the Be- 
ginning to the Civil War. 


Anonymous: The Motley Assembly, 

a Farce. 1779. 

According to the manuscript key in the 
copy belonging to Dr. W. F. Atkinson, the 
“Flourishes,” “Taxalls,” “Bubbles” and “Turn- 
coats” represent members of the DeClois, 
Sheafe, Swan, and Hubbard families, while 
Captain Aid symbolizes T. Cartwright and 
Captain Careless, Amiel.—Quinn. 


Leacock, Joseph: The Fall of Brit- 
ish Tyranny. 1776. 


We offer the identifications as follows: 
Lord Paramount (Mr. Bute); Lord Mock 
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Law (Mr. Mansfield); Lord Hypocrite (Mr. 
Dartmouth); Lord Poltron (Mr. Sandwich) ; 
Lord Catspaw (Mr. North); Lord Wisdom 
(Mr. Chatham) ; Lord Religion (Bishop of St. 
Asaph); Lord Justice (Mr. Camden); Lord 
Patriot (Mr. Wilkes); Bold Irishman (Mr. 
Burke); Judas (Mr. Hutchinson); Lord 
Boston (Mr. Gage); Elbow Room (Mr. 
Howe); Mr. Caper (Mr. Burgoyne).—Mon- 
trose J. Moses, The American Dramaiist. 


Warren, Mercy Otis: The Adula- 
teur. Pub. 1773. 


The chief satire of the play is directed 
against Thomas Hutchinson, who had held 
at once the three offices of member of the 
Council, Chief Justice, and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, and who finally became Governor of 
the Colony. He is known as Rapatio.... In 
the first scene, Brutus, Cassius, Junius and Por- 
tius... represent James Otis, John Adams, 
Samuel Adams, and John Hancock.... Hazel- 
rod... was Peter Oliver....—Quinn. 


Warren, Mercy Otis: The Group. 
1775: 


The list of characters was printed, of 
course, without any interpretation, but is here 
given with what is believed to be the correct 
key. Lord Chief Justice Hazelrod, Peter 
Oliver; Judge Meagre, Foster Hutchinson; 
Brigadier Hateall, Timothy Ruggles; Hum 
Humbug, Esq., John Erving, Jr.; Sir Sparrow 
Spendall, William Pepperell; Hector Mush- 
room, Col. John Murray; Beau Trumps, Daniel 
Leonard; Dick, the Publican, Richard Lech- 
mere; Simple Sapling, Esq., Nathaniel Ray 
Thomas; Monsieur de Francois, James Bouti- 
neau; Crusty Crowbar, Esq., Josiah Edson; 
Dupe, Secretary of State, Thomas Flucker; 
Scriblerius Fribble, Harrison Gray; Commo- 
dore Batteau, Joshua Loring.—Quinn. 


Post-Revolutionary 


Anonymous: Americana; or, A New 
Tale of the Genii. 1798. 


Fulmenifer symbolically represents Benja- 
min Franklin. 


Nichols, J. Horatio: The Essex 
Junto. pub. 1802. 


John Adams is represented as the Duke 
of Braintree, which was his residence; Alex- 
ander Hamilton as General Creole, Washing- 
ton as Old Patriot, Jefferson as Monticello, 
Pickering as Earl of Indigo, the country gen- 
erally as Virginia.—Quinn. 


Parke, John: Virginia, a Pastoral 
Drama on the Birth-Day of an 
Illustrious Personage and the Re. 
turn of Peace, February 11, 1784. 


Washington, who is named as “Daphnis,” 
is accompanied by shepherds and nymphs, in 
whose company he appropriately remains 
mute.—Quinn. 


Nineteenth Century 


Anonymous: Scenes at the Fair, 


1833. 


Mrs. Harrison Grey (Mrs. Harrison Grey 
Otis) presides over a table and her customers 
represent different types of social caricatures, 
Miss Fanny Capulet is supposed to have been 
drawn from Fanny Kemble and there are two 
other characters from Philadelphia.—Quinn, 


Baker, Benjamin A.: A Glance at 
New York. 1848. 


Baker had copied the character from Mose 
Humphries, a printer in the Sun office, and 
he carried the real name on to the stage, 
when the occurrence of his own benefit gave 
him the right to select the play.—Quinn. 


Barnes, Charlotte (Mrs. Conner): 
Octavia Brigaldi. 1837. 


A tragedy of peculiar interest.... The play 
was repeated often in this country and was 
successfully produced in London. It was 
based on the killing, in 1828, by Colonel 
Beauchamp of Kentucky, of Colonel Sharpe, 
who had seduced Beauchamp’s wife before 
their marriage. Mrs. Conner transferred the 
scene to Milan at the close of the fifteenth 
century.—Arthur Hobson Quinn in the Cam- 
bridge History of American Literature, vol. 1. 


Boucicault, Dion: The Colleen 
Bawn. 1862. 


It is based upon Gerald Griffin’s novel, 
The Collegians, itself founded upon actual 
facts. Eily O’Connor, the daughter of a rope- 
maker of Garryowen, a suburb of Limerick, 
was married secretly to Scanlan, a gentleman 
of some fortune, who tired of her and de- 
sired to marry Miss Chute of Castle Chute. 
First he hired a servant, Stephen Sullivan, 
to kill her, but when Sullivan balked at the 
deed, Scanlan himself drowned her in a brutal 
manner. He was hanged in 1820.—Quinn. 
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Brougham, John: Life in New York, 
or Tom and Jerry on a Visit. 
1856. 


In the character of James Trollop Fidler 
Dickens Greene, Brougham satirized the Eng- 
lish traveler in America who writes a book 
about the country.—Quinn. 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne: The 
Gilded Age. 1874. 


The character of Colonel Sellers, made 
famous by John T. Raymond (“There’s mil- 
lions in it!”)) was drawn from James Lampton, 
a cousin of Clemens’s mother. James Lamp- 
ton, says Albert Bigelow Paine, was “the court- 
liest, gentlest, most prodigal optimist of all 
that guileless race. To James Lampton the 
land always had ‘millions in it’—everything 


had.” 


Head, Edward Francis, supposed 
author: Poltroonius. 1856. 


Deals with Brooks’ attack on Sumner, 
which is described off stage. Stephen A. 
Douglas is evidently portrayed under the name 
of Gigantius Sancho.—Quinn. 


Twentieth Century 


Belasco, David: The Girl of the 
Golden West. 1905. 


“It was from my father that I first got the 
idea which afterwards so well served me in 
The Girl of the Golden West,—the incident 
of the Sheriff and the blood dripping on his 
handkerchief. The experience occurred during 
the Cariboo mine period. . . . Now, the morn- 
ing after The Girl of the Golden West 
opened, one or two critics declared that I did 
not know the times; they said that my gam- 
bler, so distinctively played by Frank Keenan, 
was a caricature, that he was taken from 
prints rather than from life. Why, I know the 
period of ‘Forty-nine as I know my alphabet, 
and there are things in my Girl of the Golden 
West truer than many of the incidents in Bret 
Harte!”—William Winter, The Life of David 
Belasco. 


Cobb, Irvin Shrewsbury: Funabashi 
(musical comedy). 1908. 


_ Supposed to be a satire on Secretary Taft’s 
trip around the world. If so, that personage 
must have had a sad time of it if the ex- 
Periences of his so-called prototype, Tecum- 
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seh J. Carter, played by Joseph C. Miron, 
are fair measures to go by.—Theatre Maga- 
zine, February, 1908. 


Devereux, William: The Elton 
Case. 1921. 


Based on the mysterious murder of Joseph 
Bowne Elwell, the bridge expert. Robert El- 
ton is the character representing Elwell. 


Dreiser, Theodore: An American 
Tragedy. 1926. 


It is not improbable that Mr. Dreiser, as 
a newspaper reporter, covered the case of 
Chester Gillette, who murdered Grace Brown 
at Big Moose Lake in the Adirondacks in 1906. 
Chester Gillette becomes Clyde Griffiths in the 
— [and the play]—Outlook, February 10, 
1926. 


Fiske, Harrison Grey, and Charles 
Klein: The District Attorney. 


1895. 

The probings of the famous Lexow Com- 
mittee found in it their expression in dramatic 
form.—Clapp and Edgett, Plays of the Present. 


Fitch, Clyde: Plays. 


One final characteristic of Fitch needs to 
be noted, and it becomes distinctive, if the 
reader is at all familiar with the personages 
involved. Nearly always he wrote his plays 
with a definite actress in view. The con- 
sequence is his characters almost invariably 
partook of the personality of their model. 
In The Truth and in The Girl with the Green 
Eyes, the heroines are markedly like the late 
Clara Bloodgood. In The Stubbornness of 
Geraldine, the heroine was closely related to 
Mary Mannering. It is hard to find a better 
portrait of Ethel Barrymore than in Captain 
Jinks. Her Own Way is identified with Max- 
ine Elliott, and Barbara Frietchie is synony- 
mous with Julia Marlowe.—Moses, The Amer- 
ican Dramaitist. 

Each play was usually dedicated to the 
actress concerned. Her Own Way is dedi- 
cated “To Maxine Elliott; and everything is 
said!” 


Forbes, James: The Show Shop. 
1914. 


The theatrical manager was based some- 
what on A. L. Erlanger; perhaps as much as 
the manager in George S. Kaufman’s The 
Butter and Egg Man (1925) was suggested 
by A. H. Woods. 
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Hatton, Frederic and Fanny: The 
Great Lover. 1915. 


A play about the opera, with the scene 
laid in New York, with a set reproducing 
exactly the directors’ room in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, with the leading character 
called Paurel (one letter changed would make 
it Maurel, who was the greatest impersonator 
of the Don [Juan] in his generation.) —Walter 
Prichard Eaton, Plays and Players. 


Kennedy, Charles Rann: The Idol- 
Breaker. 1914. 


The “Man of Letters” was supposed to rep- 
resent the late Acton Davies of the New York 
Evening Sun. 


Kennedy, Charles Rann: The Ser- 
vant inthe House. 1908. 


He merely evokes the spirit and the human- 
ity of the historic Christ, giving Him bodily 
form, as he needs must do for purposes of his 
allegory, and lets us see how, as he supposes, 
the Christ would work out the problems of a 
concrete household, how the Christ spirit would 
differ from and put to shame the life of to-day. 
—W alter Prichard Eaton, The American Stage 
of To-Day. 

The author of Jesus—A Myth, in the un- 
likely event of this list’s coming to his atten- 
tion, might object to the inclusion of this play 
(and of Jerome K. Jerome’s The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back [1907] and of Thornton 
Niven Wilder’s The Trumpet Shall Sound 
[1926]) on the ground that the central charac- 
ter was not drawn from a real person. 


Klein, Charles: The Lion and the 
Mouse. 1905. 


The dramatist of that time was keenly 
alert to newspaper effectiveness. With astute- 
ness, Klein read Ida Tarbell’s history of 
the Standard Oil Company, and behold, there 
rose before him the main outlines of The 
Lion and the Mouse!—M. Moses. 


Klein, Charles: The Music Master. 
1904. 


Karl Feininger, the real “music master,” is 
known in Berlin, London and Boston equally 
as well as he is in New York. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with Grieg, and he has 
been the roommate of Wilhelmj.... Under his 
baton the Philharmonic Orchestra has given 
a program composed entirely of his own 
works.—Francis Oppenheimer in Theatre 
Magazine, June, 1908. 


’ 


O’Neill, Eugene Gladstone: Anna 
Christie. 1921. 


“Jimmy the Priest’s’” was the original for 
“Johnny the Priest’s’; which is the saloon 
setting for the first act of Anna Christie..., 
I had Chris Christopherson as a roommate, 
He had sailed the sea until he was sick of 
the mention of it. But it was the only work 
he knew.—O’Neill in the New York Times, 
Dec. 21, 1924. 


O’Neill, Eugene Gladstone: Beyond 
the Horizon. 1920. 


It is not too much to suppose that O'Neill 
was thinking a little of his own boon compan- 
ion and strapping elder brother, James 
O’Neill, Jr.. when he drew Andy.—Kenneth 
oe in the New York Times, Jan. 9, 
1 


O’Neill, Eugene Gladstone: The 


Emperor Jones. 1920. 

The idea of The Emperor Jones came 
from an old circus man I knew. This man 
told me a story current in Hayti concerning 
the late President Sam. This was to the 
effect that Sam had said they’d never get 
him with a lead bullet; that he would get 
himself first with a silver one....—O’Neill 
in the New York World, Nov. 9, 1924. 


Thomas, Albert Ellsworth: Just 

Suppose. 1920. 

The supposition that the audience was asked 
to consider was that Edward, the present 
Prince of Wales (George in the play), might 
prefer the hand of an American girl to the 
throne of England. 


Thomas, Augustus: Chimmie Fad- 
den. 1897. 


A dramatization of Edward W. Town 
send’s novel of the same name. Chimmie Fad- 
den was drawn from the late “Chuck” Con- 
nors, better known as the White Mayor of 
Chinatown. 


Thomas, Augustus: The Witching 
Hour. 1907. 


Partly based on his experiences as advance 
agent with the thought-reader, Washington 
Irving Bishop. See Mr. Thomas’s autobiog- 
raphy, The Print of My Remembrance. 


Unger, Gladys: Starlight. 1925. 


Based on Abel Hermant’s Dialogues. The 
career of a great French actress, based, its 
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author insists, upon the lives of several but 
of none in particular. The inference is plain, 
however, that the late Mme. Bernhardt is 
much in the mind of both the author and the 
star.—Burns Mantle, The Best Plays of 1924- 


1925. 


Wilson, Edmund, Jr.: The Crime 
in the Whistler Room. 1924. 


It has already been broadly hinted that 
Edmund Wilson, Jr., when he introduced a 
disturbing young novelist in his play... was 
only getting even for a suspected caricature 
of himself in The Beautiful and Damned [by 
F. Scott Fitzgerald].—Alexander Woollcott in 
the New York Sun. 


EUROPEAN DRAMA 
Dutch 


Grotius, Hugo: Sophompaneas. 
1634. 


Hugo Grotius’ third, and last, Latin drama, 
Sophompaneas, was translated by Vondel into 
Dutch in 1635. The Latin original was writ- 
ten in Germany, shortly before Grotius ac- 
cepted the offer of the Swedish ambassador- 
ship. It was more than a mere exercise in 
Latin verse wherewith to while away the time. 
It was an allegory of his own life, the Hebrew 
Joseph at the Court of Egypt being the Hol- 
lander Grotius on the point of entering the 
service of the crown of Sweden, hopeful of 
being able, on his Swedish post, to serve his 
native country even as Joseph, in Egypt, had 
been of service to his own people.—Adriaan J. 
Barnouw, Vondel. 


Vondel, Joost van den: Palamedes. 

1625. 

An allegory of the trial and execution on 
the scaffold of Joan van Oldenbarnevelt (1619), 
Lord Advocate of Holland. ... Taking his 
cue from Dr. Samuel Coster, who in 1617 had 
dramatised current events under the disguise 
of the myth of Iphigenia, he hit upon the story, 
told by Ovid in his Metamorphoses, of Pala- 
medes, who by the crafty wiles of his enemy 
Ulysses was brought under suspicion of having 
accepted bribes from Priamus to betray his own 
people and stoned to death in retribution for 
his uncommitted crime. In the play Prince 
Maurice was given the inglorious part of 
Agamemnon, who, in league with Ulysses 
(Francois van Aerssen), was instrumental in 
bringing the innocent Palamedes to his doom. 
—Barnouw. 
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French 


Augier, Emile: Fils de Geboyer. 
1862. 


He indignantly repelled the accusation of 
personality, while frankly admitting that one 
character—and but one—was drawn from the 
living model. This was Déodat, in which 
everybody had recognized Veuillot, the ultra- 
montane gladiator and papal-bull fighter.— 
Brander Matthews, French Dramatists of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


Dumas, Alexandre, fils: La Dame 
aux Camélias. 1852. 


Marie Duplessis was that pale, fragile, 
exquisite courtesan of Deburau’s time who was 
born of a poor laundress and who died at 
twenty and of whom a curious counterfeit 
fame has survived because, among the many 
youthful lovers that chance threw her way, 
was one called Alexandre Dumas.... Henry 
Bidou (that distinguished writer on theatres 
and war), in his recent series of articles on 
the work of the younger Dumas, describes 
bluntly his youthful devotion to Marie Duples- 
sis, tells of the eventual interference by the 
elder Dumas, of how the young lover received 
from his father a fund of twenty-five louis 
to make a suitable and soothing parting gift 
and was then packed off to Spain, whence 
he did not return until after his lady had 
died.— Alexander Woollcott, Shouts and Mur- 
murs. 

Marie Duplessis “in person” is a character 
in Sacha Guitry’s Deburau. She is Mar- 
guerite Gautier in the Dumas play. 


Hugo, Victor: Cromwell. 1827. 

Some of Hugo’s grudges even dated back to 
his childhood. In his Cromwell, he has in- 
troduced a devil and an assassin who bear the 
names of a couple of school-boy enemies.— 
William F. Giese, Victor Hugo, the Man and 
the Poet. 


Lavedan, Henri: Le Prince d’Aurec. 
1894. 


Supposed to satirize Prince de Sagan, the 
famous king of fashion. It includes two direct 
allusions to Vicomte de Vogué and the Duc de 
Broglie. The novelist may bear some resem- 
blance to Paul Bourget.—Louis Allard. 


Moliére, Jean Baptiste Poquelin, 
called Moliére: Les Précieuses 
Ridicules. 1659. 


Les Précieuses Ridicules...was produced 
at the Hétel du Petit Bourbon with marked 
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success on November 18, 1659, and so antag- 
onized the real précieuses that the author 
was forced to withdraw it for a fortnight.— 
H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Moliére, a Biography. 


Moliére, Jean Baptiste Poquelin, 
called Moliére: Tartuffe. 1664. 


Moliére followed the Horatian precept, to 
observe the manners of his age and give his 
characters the colour befitting them at the 
time. He did not paint in raw realism. He 
seized his characters firmly for the central 
purpose of the play, stamped them in the 
idea, and by slightly raising and softening 
the object of study (as in the case of the 
ex-Huguenot, Duke de Montausier, for the 
study of the Misanthrope, and, according to 
St. Simon, the Abbé Roquette for Tartuffe) 
generalized upon it so as to make it perma- 
nently human.—George Meredith, An Essay 
on Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit. 

Furthermore, the Duchesse de Longueville, 
a fervent Jansenist, has been indicated as the 
Elmire to whom Tartuffe paid his suit; while 
the Prince de Conti has been called the orig- 
inal of Orgon.—Chatfield-T aylor. 


Pailleron, Edouard Jules Henri: Le 
Monde ou L’On S’Ennuie. 1881. 


Pailleron caricatured Elme Marie Caro, a 
famous professor of philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne at that time, and used some of his actual 
phrases. Got, who played the part, attended 
some of Caro’s lectures at the Sorbonne. On 
the opening night he made up to resemble him, 
so that the audience turned from the stage to 
one of the boxes where Caro and his wife 
were sitting to compare the likeness. The 
Comtesse de Céran’s salon was supposed to 
have represented two famous salons of the 
time: the political salon of Mme. Juliette 
Adam and the literary salon of Mme. Auber- 
non.—Allard. 


Richepin, Jean: Nana Sahib. 1882. 


Then, of course, there was Sarah, heaven- 
defying in her passion; goddess-like in her 
tragic scenes. Richepin, the magnificent bar- 
barian, did not attempt to act: he merely 
was Nana Sahib, while Sarah was Djelma. 
They were being indiscreet in public, that 
was all. They had invited the world to wit- 
ness one manifestation of their frank pas- 
sion.—Carl Van Vechten, The Tattooed Coun- 
tess. 


Rostand, Edmond:  Chantecler. 
1909. 


The literary salon is said to represent 
Comtesse Greffulke’s salon, and the poet (the 


Peacock) to have been drawn from Robert de 
Montesquiou.—Allard. 


Rostand, Maurice: La Déserteuse. 
1926. 


The story... roughly recalls the liaison of 
the late Henri Bataille with the actress Berthe 
Bady.... The character of one journalist must 
have been suggested by the interviewer Frédé- 
ric Lefévre of Les Nouvelles Litiéraires.— 
Maurice Bourgeois in the New York Times, 
Nov. 21, 1926. 


Saint-Marc, Boussac de: Sardana- 
pale. 1926. 


The piece, which (though the author de- 
nies it) must have been suggested by certain 
episodes in the life of the late Edouard de 
Max, centres about a blasé tragedian, Samuel 
Samad, whose histrionic triumph as Sarda- 
napalus has perverted his own life—Maurice 
—- in the New York Times, Nov. 7, 


Sardou, Victorien: Rabagas. 1872. 


During the rule of the Commune the play- 
wright’s villa on the Seine had been destroyed; 
for this reason, and for others, he hit back 
hard, and made in Rabagas a powerful but 
brutal assault on M. Gambetta, the leader 
of the Republican party in France.—Mat- 
thews. 


Scribe, Eugéne: Bertrand et Raton, 
ou l’Art de Conspirer. 1833. 


In Bertrand the world chose to see a por- 
trait of Talleyrand, then ambassador to Eng- 
Jand; and when the play was acted in London, 
Mr. Farren wore a wig which made him the 
image of Talleyrand. To the horror of the 
English authorities, the French ambassador 
came to the play, but with characteristic 
shrewdness he refused to see the likeness, and 
led in applause of the actor—Matthews. 


German 


Hauptmann, Gerhart: Colleague 
Crampton. 1892. 


The memories of older experiences con- 
tributed to the making of Colleague Cramp- 
ton and Michael Kramer. Crampton and 
Kramer are portraits of two professors at the 
Royal College of Art, whom Hauptmann knew 
during his second Breslau period (1881-1882) ; 
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the Straehlers in Colleague Crampton, who 
bear the name of Hauptmann’s mother, rep- 
resent his older brother, George, and, perhaps, 
jn the character of Max, some phase at least 
of the young sculptor of those years. Max 
Straehler, like Hauptmann, it will be seen, 
studied agriculture before entering the career 
of Art and, again like him, was rusticated 
from the college for insubordination —Ludwig 
Lewisohn, Introduction to the play. 


Hauptmann, Gerhart: Lonely Lives. 

1891. 

Mrs. Vockerat, Sr., is a portrait—mutatis 
mutandis—of his mother; Vockerat, Sr., of his 
uncle, and the profound tenderness with which 
the character of Kathe Vockerat is drawn jus- 
tifies the conjecture that she, too, had her 
inevitable prototype in life.—Lewisohn. 


Hauptmann, Gerhart: The Sunken 
Bell (Die Versunkene Glocke). 


1895. 

No one worried about the obscurities in the 
character of Heinrich, the bellfounder. And 
yet that was the key of the play, for Die Ver- 
sunkene Glocke is a portrait of the author, 
taken after the failure of Florian Geyer.— 
Georg Witkowski, German Drama of the 19th 
Century. pce 


Schnitzler, Arthur: Professor Bern- 
hardi. 1912. 


I am told that Professor Bernhardi in the 
play of the same name must be regarded as 
a pretty faithful portrait of the elder Schnitz- 
ler, who, besides his large and important prac- 
tice, had many other interests, including an 
extensive medical authorship.... It is also to 
be noticed that Professor Bernhardi has among 
his assistants a son, who divides his time 
between medicine and the composition of waltz 
} music.—Edwin Bjorkman, Introduction to The 
Lonely Way, etc. 


Sudermann, Hermann: Die Ehre. 
1888. 


Count Trast is supposed to be a portrait 
of Sudermann, and the actor playing the part 
usually makes up to resemble the latter. 


Wedekind, Frank: Hidalla. 1904. 


_ His plays are the most aggressively indi- 
vidual of our time. Some of them, like “Oaha” 
and “Hidalla,” are not only frankly autobio- 
graphical, bnt appear to exploit a personal 
grievance.—A shley Dukes, Modern Dramatists. 
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Wedekind, Frank: Schloss Wetter- 
stein. 


The Jack the Ripper of its grewsome end 
is an American millionaire—an artist in 
sadism.—Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., Introduction to 
W edekind’s Tragedies of Sex. 


Wedekind, Frank: Pandora’s Box 
(Die Biichse der Pandora). 1904. 


Alva is a_ self-portrait. Wedekind also 
figures is Hauptmann’s Friedensfest as Robert, 
a press agent. 


Hungarian 


Molnar, Ferenc: The Play’s the 
Thing (Spiel im Schloss). 1926. 


As in all Molnar’s plays, the characters are 
taken from life, in The Play’s the Thing 
more so than in any other. It is the common 
gossip of European theatrical circles that the 
beautiful but wayward Ilona Szabo is none 
other than Sari Fedak, the well known actress 
who recently divorced Molnar. Mansky, the 
pessimistic collaborator of the play, is said 
to be Emmerich Kalman, the composer of 
Countess Maritza and other successful scores. 
Albert Adam, the young composer, is based 
upon Victor Jacoby. As for Almady, the ham 
of hams, it would be cruel to seek for originals. 
Perhaps he is a composite of all the bad 
actors at whose hands Molnar, the dramatist, 
has suffered. Of course, Sandor Turai is 
Molnar himself. That much of the gossip he 
frankly admits.—A. W. Pezet in the New York 
Sun, Nov. 6, 1926. 


Vajda, Ernest: The Harem. 1924. 


No effort has been made to conceal the 
fact that when Ernest Vajda wrote the role 
of the silly friend of the family into his 
comedy The Harem, he did it to tease an 
elder and a better playwright of his home 
town named Ferenc Molnar. Indeed, Lennox 
Pawle at the Belasco is vaguely supposed to 
be made up to resemble Molnar.—Alexander 
W oollcott in the New York Sun. 


Italian 
Annunzio, Gabriele d’: Plays. 


A German critic declares that Mila (in The 
Daughter of Jorio) is only a sister of the crazy 
woman in A Spring Morning’s Dream—as she, 
Duse, also is related to Silvia in Gioconda, to 
the blind wife in The Dead City and Fran- 
cesca, as well as La Foscarina in Fuoco, Duse, 
Eleonora Duse, always Duse. Lucky, thrice 
happy poet, to have been inspired by such a 
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model. To have had the opportunity of 
studying such a sublime, unhappy soul as is 
Duse’s!—Huneker, Iconoclasts. 


Goldoni, Carlo: I Malcontenti. 
1755- 


A play better known for its caricature of 
[the abbot Pietro] Chiari—a caricature that is 
free from venomous personality. In compliance 
with Vendramin’s desire, Goldoni consented to 
have the character [Grisolgo] entirely cut out 
by the censor; but, happily, he did not de- 
stroy the text and we now possess the complete 
work.—Joseph S. Kennard, Goldoni and the 
Venice of His Time. 


Norwegian 


Ibsen, Henrik: Brand. 1866. 


Soren Kierkegaard and his revolt from 
orthodoxy may have supplied the poet for his 
portrait. He, however, more than half hints 
that it was Gustav Lammers who was the 
original of Brand.—James Gibbons Huneker, 
Iconoclasts. 


Ibsen, Henrik: An Enemy of the 
People. 1882. 


This play might almost be taken as a 
replica of Ibsen’s own life, a dramatization 
of all he stood for....[It] is unmistakable 
the masquerading Ibsen did in An Enemy of 
the People; he threw around his own person 
the cloak of outward enthusiasm and reckless- 
ness; if any one asked him who was his 
model, he could turn to Jonas Lie, who spent 
a while with him in Gossensass, and call him 
Doctor Stockmann; or maybe, since he had 
become reconciled with Bjérnson, he could 
draw a little upon the spontaneous geniality 
of the latter.—Montrose J. Moses, Henrik Ib- 
sen, The Man and His Plays. 


Ibsen, Henrik: Hedda Gabler. 
18go. 


A young man named Holm served as 
the model for Eilert Lévborg; he was weak 
in his mind, and in a debauch had lost the 
manuscript of his book; he had furthermore 
made Ibsen his legatee in case of his death, 
and in some indirect way had suggested his 
association with a lady much on a par with 
Mademoiselle Diana.—Moses. 


Ibsen, Henrik: The League of 
Youth. 1869. 


His surprise was mostly manifested over 
Bjérnson’s identification of himself with Stens- 


gard. He impulsively declared and sincerely 
believed that no direct reference was aimed 
at Bjérnson. It was “his pernicious and ‘lie- 
steeped’ clique [the Norwegian Liberal Party] 
who have served me as models.”—Moses, 


Ibsen, Henrik: The Master Builder, 
1892. 


The principal model for Hilda was doubt- 
less Fraulein Emilie Bardach, of Vienna, when 
he met at Gossensass in the autumn of 1889, 
He was then sixty-one years of age; she 
is said to have been seventeen. As the lady 
herself handed his letters to Dr. Brandes for 
publication, there can be no indiscretion in 
speaking of them freely—William Archer, 
Introduction to the play. 


Ibsen, Henrik: Peer Gynt. 1867. 


Ase was drawn from his own mother, 
who also served as a model for Ingeborg in 
The Pretenders. 


Ibsen, Henrik: Rosmersholm. 1886. 


For the character of Rebecca, it is believed 
(on rather inadequate grounds, it seems to me) 
that Ibsen borrowed some traits from Charlotte 
Stieglitz, who committed suicide in 1834, in 
the vain hope of stimulating the intellectual 
activity of her husband, a minor poet.—Archer. 


Swedish 


Strindberg, August: Swanwhite. 
I9OI. 


Written... about the time when Strindberg 
was courting and marrying his third wife, the 
gifted Swedish actress Harriet Bosse.... 
Schering... says that the figure of Swanwhite 
had been drawn with direct reference to Miss 
Bosse.—Edwin Bjirkman, Introduction to the 


play. 


Strindberg, August: The Thunder- 
Storm. 1907. 


Its subject-matter is largely autobiographi- 
cal, embodying the author’s experiences in his 
third and last marriage, as seen in retro- 
spect—the anticipatory conception appearing 
in Swanwhite. However, justice to Miss Har- 
riet Bosse, who was Mrs. Strindberg from 
1901 to 1904, requires me to point out that 
echoes of the dramatist’s second marriage 
also appear, especially in the references to the 
postmarital relationship.—Bjérkman. 
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The settings and costumes of Nicolas Remisoff combine to 
give the proper gaiety to The Tragedy of the Cello as pro- 
duced by Adolph Bolm at the Chicago Allied Arts. This 
amusing piece of fooling, with music by Alexandre Arnoux 
and Alexandre Tansman, relates the tempestuous rivalry of a 
Violin and a Cello for a Flute. They duel for their lady, and 
the Cello is wounded and dies. The costumes catch the spirit 
of the old carnivals and suggest the characteristics of the 
instruments without disregarding the outlines of the actors’ 


bodies. 
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Costumes 


Research 








COSTUMES 15,090 to choose from. Entire 


181 Charles Frohman produc- 


Parker Hopkins Research Bureau 
36 West Fifty-ninth Street New York 





tions and thousands same costumes we _ supply ght. ; 
Broadway shows. Official cus omer N. Y. Theatre Authentication of Cos‘umes, Architecture, Furni- 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. ture and Props relating to any country or period, 
3 ancient or modern: data and photographs supplied. 
BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York Telephone Plaza 3326-6180 
Lighting Scenery Fabrics 





WHOLESALE 
Charles I. Newton «¢ pera 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Etc. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 


' SCHNEIDER STUDIOS, Inc. 
STAGE DRAPERIES 


Drop Curtains, Cycloramas, 
Groundcloths, Vaudeville Sets, 
Theatrical Effects 





NEW YORK 
244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 seals i af cg ly on ORs 
Makeup, Wigs and Toupees MENDELSOHN’S 





G. Shindhelm 
144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 





Manuscript Specialists 


TEXTILE CORP. 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
SILKS—TINSELS— VELOURS 


156 West 45th St. New York 
Phones: Bryant 7372-5234 





Carrie Funk Koch 


Teachers 





Experienced Typist Notary Public Mary Stuart 

Manuscripts, Press Notices, Translations snaws ot papeeNeAL enasnine 
ee Ok eal ~ woe Semeer’ Ring" Appointmen's by telephone 9-10 A. M. daily 
1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 1101 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 





Elizabeth Hamm 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER—NOTARY PUBLIC 
PLAYS—PARTS—SCENARIOS—MANUSCRIPTS 
Stories—Press Notices 
Mimeographing—Multigraphing 
116 W. 39th St., New York City 
Suite No. 223 Wisc. 7585 





Photographers 





Times Square Studio 
Professional photographer for professional people. 
665 Eighth Avenue, near 42nd Street. 


John G. Kurkjian Phone Longacre 9384 





Schools 





INTERNATIONAL THEATRE ARTS INSTITUTE 


Acting—Cinema and Pantomime—Opera and Oper- 
et.a—Ballet—Stagecraft—Stage Direction—Teacher’s 
Course—Theatre Architecture—Play Writing—His- 
tory of the Theatre. Write or telephone for catalogue. 


102 REMSEN ST. Tel. Main 9275 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


GLOSSARY OF STAGE 
LIGHTING 


BY 
STANLEY R. McCANDLESS 

Instructor of Stage Lighting, Department of Drama, 

Yale University. 
Contains full information on General Terms of 
Stage Lighting, Location of Lights, Types of In- 
struments, Switchboard, and Accessories. An in- 
valuable manual! for Theatre workers. 
Paper bound. Price 35 cents. Special prices on 

class orders. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
119 West 57th St. New York City 








SEVILLIAN ACADEMY 
of DANCING 
Pror. JOAQUIN ORTEGA, Direct from Seville, Spain 
All types of Spanish Dancing. Castanet playing a 
specialty. Classes 1 to 2 P. M. Special classes for 
professionals. Private lessons. 


231 W. 58th St., N. Y. Circle 9342 





Scenery 








Mark Lawson 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


Chickering 2982. 530 W. 47th St., N. Y.C. 





Theatrical Fabrics 
for 
Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 


MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 


107 West 48th Street New York 
Telephone: Bryant 2511-2 
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COMPLETE SETS AND BACK NUMBERS 


THEATRE ARTS 





COMPLETE BOUND 
VOLUMES 1I-X—$75 


Set includes seven years 
of Theatre Arts Quar- 
terly and three years of 
Theatre Arts Monthly. 
Bound in cloth in 13 
books. 1,500 illustrations. 














SPECIAL 
STUDENT 
OFFER 


Twenty-two back 
issues at 10 cents 
each, plus postage. 
Not sold in lots of 
less than ten. 
These numbers are 





World Theatre. 





COMPLETE UNBOUND 
VOLUMES I-X—$50 


Give by text and illustration 
a record of progress in the 


of special interest 
for class use. 























VOLUMES I1I-X UNBOUND 


Complete set except for Vol- 
ume I, which is rare. $40 


THEATRE ARTS 











MONTHLY 
VOLUMES 
VIII -IX-X 


Complete set of 
Theatre Arts in 


its monthly form. single issues 
BOUND $27 on request. 
(in 6 books) 


UNBOUND $12 











THEATRE 
119 WEST 57th STREET 


Prices of separate 
volumes and of 





WANTED—WILL BUY 


January, 1925 — 50 cts. 
given April, 1925 — 25 cts. 
December, 1925 — 25 cts. 
January, 1926 — 50 cts. 
September, 1926 — 25 cts. 











ARTS, Inc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








The 
DRAMA BOOK 


SHOP 


29 West 47th Street 
New York 


THE HISTORY OF THE FEMININE 
COSTUME OF THE WORLD 
Paul Louis de Giafferri 
From the year 5318 B. C. to our 
century. 2 vols. $35.00 each 
Also to be had with French text. 
$27.50 each 





THE ART OF BAKST 
V. Svietlov. $20.00 





Mrs. BURT’S SCHOOL — 
for Tiny Tots {-12 yrs. 





ss 


Specialized care for young children. 
Sound education, music, dancing, thor- 
ough training. 


Wide shaded lawns, swings, see- 
saws, sand piles, etc. Supervised 
outdoor play among happy little 
companions. Good food, home 
care, sympathetic understanding. 
Experienced physician and nurse. 


Mrs. M. L. Burt 
1120 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Telephone: Peekskill 1139 














In writing to advertisers please 


mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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Costumes 


TO RENT FOR PLAYS, Etc. 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Han Gorn & Son 


Theatrical Costumers 
12th & Chestnut Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Wigs Masks Make-Up 






Specialists and Authorities 
on Period Costumes 


Write for Catalogue 





ACTING PLAYS 
Other ticimatic Books 


We carry in stock not only our own 
1000 publications but also the dramatic 
books of all other publishers. 


Send for free catalogue. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


542 SO. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





WRITING FOR PUBLICATION 


A postgraduate correspondence course given by 
the well-known author, ROBERT CORTES HOLLI- 
DAY, former editor of the Bookman. 

The teaching is distinctly original, as might be 
expected from “R. C. H.” He employs no assist- 
ants but does every scrap of the work himself. 
He makes a special study of each student in order 
to fit his particular type of work for publication. 
He does more: he assists in placing manuscripts 
of merit. 

The Saturday Review of Literature (Oct. 9, 
1926) says of this course: Holliday is “decidedly 
the mentor to elect, if you are trying to write.” 

For information regarding tuition and vacancies 

ress 


THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 
131 Clarendon Street 
Boston Massachusetts 











THE ELITCH GARDENS 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


Melville Burke, Director 
Faculty of professionals. A practical, 
intensive training for the stage. School 
operated in direct connection with the 
celebrated 


ELITCH GARDENS STOCK 
COMPANY 
Session of ten weeks opens June 9th. 
Applications for entry now being 
received. 
School of the Dance 
Under Direction of Ned Wayburn. 
Elitch Gardens Denver, Colo. 


















Editorially 
Speaking 


SoL_p Out 

“You'd want a censor if you were a de- 
cent theatre and suffering from the the- 
atre’s depravity, instead of just a maga- 
zine,” they tell us. But we wouldn't. A 
magazine can suffer from depravity too. 
We do. Last year a magazine distributor 
tried to get THEATRE Arts on one of the 
largest suburban news stands. This is the 
way he described his reception by the 
newsdealer: “He took ‘The-ay-ter Arts’ and 
he threw it across the room. ‘Why the 
—— ——— should I keep that and 
make a nickel,’ he said, ‘when I can keep 
J. J. on my stand and make $20,000 a year? 
And what chances do I run? Maybe three 
weeks a year in jail!’” There didn’t seem 
to us to be any answer, except month by 
month to make THEATRE ArTs a little bet- 
ter, so that more people each month would 
ask more news dealers for it. And the 
March issue, 1927, is going to press a week 
early and passing a new thousand mark 
because the February issue, which had al- 
ready made a record, was completely sold 
out two weeks ahead of time. We can’t 
compete with the jail sentence some maga- 
zines offer as inducements. Nevertheless, 
intelligent selection interests us more than 
censorship, whether of news stands or of 
the theatre. Have you asked your news- 
dealer to add THEATRE Arts to his list? 





THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


Already letters are coming in begging 
us please not to put “news of our com- 
pany, which is entirely professional, into 
the Tributary Theatre.” Let’s get this 
quite straight: THEATRE ARTs is not dividing 
the world of the theatre into “Professional,” 
covered by Broadway in Review, and Great 
World Theatre, and “Amateur,” covered 
by the Tributary Theatre. Great World 
Theatre is editorial comment about big 
and little theatres everywhere. Broadway 
in Review is a record of plays produced in 
America’s central dramatic market—the 
only market so far in which enough plays 
are produced to make a comparative crit- 
ical record worth while. Perhaps soon 
the time will come when Chicago or San 
Francisco, or Los Angeles, or Boston will 
be an active “producing center” on _ its 
own, and have its own THEATRE ARTs critic. 
Until then the Tributary Theatre includes 
the professional companies which are as good 
and have theatres and repertories as good 
as any on Broadway; professional com- 
panies ‘through the country which are as bad 
as the Broadway average and far worse than 
many amateurs; amateurs of all shades, and 
schools—anything that is pouring its impulse 
into the stream of America’s dramatic life. 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


Trustees: —DANIEL FROHMAN, AUGUSTUS THOMAS, JoHN Drew, BENJAMIN F. ROEDER 
For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 

Develops Poise and Personality for Use in Any Vocation in Life. 


New Spring Class enrolling for April Ist 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Free catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-C CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 














128-130 Building 

East 58th Sc. Specially 
New York Designed and 

Plaza 4524 Equipped 


John Murray Auidinecnlilialeiad Milton 


SCHOOL of the THEATRE and DANCE 
Offers comprehensive courses in every branch of the Dramatic Art, including 
DRAMA, MUSICAL COMEDY, SCENIC and COSTUME DESIGN, STAGE MANAGE- 
MENT and DIRECTION, PLAY-WRITING 


Under a Most Distinguished Faculty, including 


Robert Milton Robert Bell Bertram Bloch 
David Burton Augustus Barratt Pilar-Morin 
John Murray Anderson Lenora Martha Graham 
Clark Robinson Samuel Kayzer Leo Staats 
James Light Charlton Andrews Michio Ito 
Michael Bell Seymour Felix 


Evening classes in Acting, Diction, Play-Writing, Public Speaking and Dancing 
Special Day and Evening Classes in Motion Picture Acting Just Starting 
Commercial Screen Tests Made 
Also class and private instruction in every type of stage dancing, including musical 
comedy, ballet, acrobatic, eccentric, etc. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR PLACING TRAINED AND TALENTED STUDENTS 
Enrollments received now for the Spring Term 








HELEN FORD Gloucester School of the Theatre 


Rocky Neck, Gloucester, Mass. 


ACTING 8th Season— July2-August 27 
THEORY — PRACTICE Acting—Production—Mensendieck 


Public performances Friday 
and Saturday of each week. 














STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Gregorian Hotel Nantel For circulars address 
42 W. 35th St. Laurentian Mts. F. O. CUNNINGHAM 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 112 Charles St. Bosten, Mam: 
In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
































ErizABeth Mack 
STUDIOS 


66 Fifth Ave. 43 rue Michel Ange 
New York Paris, France 
WINTER COURSES in NEW YORK 

Three Professional Courses— 

Theoretical and practical training for 

Stage—Platform—Teaching 

Theatre Routine: A special depart- 

ment for practice in acting and pro- 

duction of plays. 

Special Courses in Literature, 

Psychology, French, Play 

Analysis, and Critical Study. 

SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS 
¢ A Master Class is given in 

Paris for a limited number ——~a. ag 

of advanced students. ‘ 











Beginning March 2 
THE 


JOHN GALLISHAW SCHOOL 


announces 
Two New Study Groups of 
Twenty People Each 
ONE IN PLAY WRITING 


ONE IN SHORT STORY WRITING 
Send for Catalogue to 


The Dean 


The John Gallishaw School 


36 East 40th Street New York City 
Telephone: Caledonia 0682 





THE ALLIED THEATRE ARTS 


at the CorNISH SCHOOL are 
directed by the following: 


Theatre Department 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James 
Art Department 

Walter O. Reese of ‘the Reeses”’ 
Eurythmics Department 

Wallace Dow, Dalcroze Institute, Geneva 
Department of the Dance 

Sylvia Tell, Chicago Grand Opera Ballet 
Dramatic Improvisation 

Ellen Von Volkenburg 


Write for Winter Catalogue 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .*. Music .. Dance 
A Civic Institution SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


42 Commerce Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


School of Acting and Production 


Faculty and Lecturers: Elizabeth B. 
Grimball, director; Mme. Laeis-Bald- 
win, Rhea Wells, Harry Wagstaff Grib- 
ble, Charles M. Fox, Elsa Findlay, 


Georges Renavent. 





ELSA FINDLAY 


Season 1926-1927 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS PLASTIC PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 





Teacher at The American Laboratory Theatre, 
Inter Theatre Arts, Inc., Denishawn, etc. 
Directed Chorus movement and Ballets of Gluck’s 
“Orpheus’’ presented at The Provincetown 
Playhouse, May, 1926. 








For information apply 
264 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mad. Sq.: 1019 


Tamatiet . .; 


twenty years in theatre as author, 

actor and director, will take more 

pupils in play construction, acting, 

diction and platform presence. 
Plays read and suggestions given to fit 
them to requirements of professional 
theatre. Many of Mr. Ferguson's pupils 
have acted in leading managers’ produc- 
tions. Write for rates. 


FRANK FERGUSON 
253 West 42nd Street New York 











THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO” “THEATRE 


31 Riverside Drive (75th St.), N. 

A Specialized Course in Acting 
Stage Technique, Pantomime, Voice, 
Fencing, Rhythmic Dancing, Make- 
up, Rehearsal of Plays. 

Small groups. Also private les- 
sons in any of these subjects. 
All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 
given by Miss Irvine personally. 
Work sponsored by Eva Le Gal- 
lienne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith 
Wynne Matthison, Charles Rann 
Kennedy. (Teacher of Alice Brady.) 
Spring Term opens March 21st. 4 

Telephone: Endicott 3345 





The Wilianrs— School 
of Expression— 
aaa Dramatic Art 
= — {GEORGE C. WILLIAMS. “Pres. }-——_ 
‘i a om. —, Dramatic ¥ d 











|||; Rollo A. Tallcott, Dean, Private H 
||||| instruction with each course. Ad- |} 


| vanced courses in English. Grad- 
aT vates eligible to teach in New | 
\{||\||| York State Public Schools. De- 
H | grees. Gymnasium, Theatre, | 
1] Dormitories. Chautauqua’ and 
Hi] | Lyceum Courses under direction 
| of Edward Amherst Ott, for past 
| twenty-five years associated with 
Hit Redpath Lyceum Bureau. One, 
HHH] two and three year courses. Next 
ti!I entering term will be June 6, 
JULY, 1927. Send for Catalog. 


_—— uamigquemmgreninacigats — >, 
————T_140De Witt Park, Ithaca. NY. | —L, 
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The American 
Laboratory 
Theatre, Inc. 


RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 
145 East 58th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Announces 


A workshop course in the crafts of the 
theatre with practical application in the de- 
sign, building, painting and lighting of sets 
for actual production. 


Students may enter at any time and work 
will continue during the summer. 


The Fall Term of the Dramatic School De- 
partment will open October 3, 1927. 
New Booklet in Preparation. 


For information, apply to 


ELISABETH BIGELOW 
Executive Secretary 
145 East 58th Street Telephone Regent 2311 





Leigh-Emmerich Lecture Bureaus, Inc. 


1476 Broadway, New York 


Available for engagements for 1927 - 1928 
season, under our exclusive management 
are: 


ELLI TOMPURI 


Finland’s Great Actress 


in a popular program from her repertory 
(given in English) 


JOHN VAN DRUTEN 
author of ‘‘ Young Woodley’’ 


also 
Ernest Boyd Kenneth MacGowan 
Rachel Crothers John V. A. Weaver 
also 
Count Herman Keyserling 
Will Durant Lewis Browne 
Kermit Roosevelt Jim Tully 
Louis Bromfield Sydney Lenz 
Floyd Dell etc. 
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14 NEW CATALOG 


Our new catalog will contain 
many innovations and improve- 
ments that will fill long felt 
wants for small theatre lighting. 


er 














GET YOUR NAME ON OUR MAILING LIST 











“A Light for Every Purpose’’, 








MUM IN Ut Ct dl 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.iNc 
354 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Clare Eames 


Photographed by Florence Vandamm 


Street Dress by Nancy Shostac 


Nancy SHastac 


822 Lexington Avenue, at 63rd St. 
Rhinelander 5693 


I think that the readers of Theatre 
Arts will especially approve of the things 
I have collected. My shop is distinctive 
in that everything for sale is an expres- 
sion of my own taste and liking. 


You will find antique jewelry, English 
glass, a few pieces of fine furniture. My 
dresses utilize the peasant motifs in a 
variety of adaptations suited to informal 
or formal wear. 


I have made dresses for, among others: 


Eva Le Gallienne Mrs. Harry P. Whitney 
Margalo Gillmore June Walker 
Elinor Wylie Clare Eames 
Ruth Hale Lenore Ulric 
Kathleen Norris Mrs. Horace Liveright 
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} Now ready in book form 
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PINWHEEL 


By 


FRANCIS EDWARDS 
F A RA GOH 


PINWHEEL, | first by The 
Neighborhood Playhouse in New York, 
February 3, 1927, is Mr. Faragoh’s dram- 
York. 
striven the 
John Howard Lawson says: “The pro- 


duction of ‘Pinwheel’ is stirring proof that 


produced 


atization of New In it he has 


to catch stir of actuality. 


the dream of a dynamic American drama 


is becoming a solid fact.” 


At all bookstores -° - - - $1.75 net 


The John Day Company 
25 West 45th Street New York 














AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


LEME. 


THE 
KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


A lyric drama 
of rare beauty 


by 


EDNA 
ST. VINCENT 
MILLAY 


TEGO 
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HARPER & BROTHERS _ $2. 
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